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Blouse Basque, La Boiteuse Over-Skirt, | alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
: ‘ seams, 

and Full-trained Skirt. Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3% yards. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. La Borrevse Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in 

FPHIS handsome toilette, which is copied from | four pieces—front, two side pieces, and back. 

an elegant Paris costume, comprises the feat- ‘ut the front and back with the longest straight 
ures which promise to be most popular for the | 
i 


( 

edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
spring. The blouse basque is an extremely grace- | Cut one piece each of the pattern given of the 
ful and becoming garment, 


and, moreover, is simple and 


side gores, and join to the front according to the 
notches. Make three deep side pleats each side 
on the back edge of the side gore according to 


the perforations, placing three holes evenly to- | 
gether for each pleat, commencing at the bottom ; | 


there are also two small pleats nearer the top; 
all the pleats turn upward. Bind the bottom 
with a narrow. binding of the material. Be very 





easily made. The Boiteuse 
over-skirt, with one side draped 
in large pleats and the other 
falling almost to the bottom 
of the skirt, is a style which 
has met with high favor, and 
will be much worn during the 
coming season. The full-train- 
ed skirt is of the latest shape, 
clinging closely to the figure 
and pointed behind, The dress 
is well suited to all fabrics, and 
especially to the silk and soft 
silk and wool stuffs used for 
spring suits. Full details con- 
cerning it will be found in the 
article on New York Fashions, 
and in the following descrip- 
tion of the cut paper pattern. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PA- 
PER PATTERN. 

Tis suit comprises three 
articles — blouse basque, La 
Roiteuse over-skirt, and: full- 
trained skirt. 

Biovse Basque.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—front 
and blouse front, back, side 
form, sleeve, cuff, and collar. 
The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to take up 
the darts and cross basque 
seams, and the size and form 
of the under part of the sleeve. 
The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are 
not perforated have one-quar- 
ter of an inch allowed for 
seams, The front has two 
darts and a cross basque seam 
each side, with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The straight front 
of the blouse separate from 
the basque is hemmed on the 
sides and gathered at the top 
and bottom. The top is sew- 
ed in the neck up to the shoul- 
der seam, and is left hanging 
loose ; the lower end is bound 
and tucked under a wide belt 
of four folds, that is, in front 
only, extending to the under- 
arm seam, and closed in the 
middle of the front by three 
buttons. The back is adjust- 
ed to the figure by a seam in 
the middle, and long. side 
seams beginning in the shoul- 
der seams. A sash is sewed 
in the side seam about one 
and a half inches below the 
waist line each side, and tied 
in a bow with long ends at the 
point of the basque over the 
centre seam. The coat sleeve 
is finished at the: wrist by a 
cuff headed by two bias folds. 
A standing collar cut on the 
bias finishes the neck. When 
cutting the side forms and 
back, be careful to place the 
perforations at the waist line 
even on the thread of the 
goods. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back part and the short 
seam to the notch in the front 
part of the armhole, holding 
the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed forthe perforated 
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careful to keep the exact shape of the pleats on 
the left side. Make three deep side pleats on 
each edge of the back breadth, turning upward 
the same way as the other pleats. Join the seams 
by placing the bound edges of the front over the 
edge of the back breadth. Ornament each pleat 
with a handsome button. The left side extends 
down to the single perforation, leaving a square 
end on the back breadth. The 
right side is left open about 
| ten inches from the top, and 

closed thence to the bottom. 
The edges are of the same 
length after the pleats are 
laid. Gather the pocket at 
the bottom, also across the 
top in the line of holes, the 
top part forming a frill. Place 
on the skirt, even with the two 
holes on the right side. Gath- 
er the top of the back breadth 
and join to a belt; the front 
is left plain. Tack a tape ten 
inches long at the centre of 
the belt and at the single per- 
foration for draping. 

Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 63 yards. 

Fuit-trainep Sxirt.—This 
pattern is in four pieces— 
frent, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Cut the front and 
back with the long straight 
edge laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid seams. Cut 
i} | two pieces each of the pattern 
1] 











given of the side gores. Join 
the skirt together by the notch- 
es. <A bias ruffle about eight 
inches deep, laid in box pleats 
all around, finishes the bottom 
of the skirt. 

Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 74 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 5 yards. 


ETCHINGS ON SILK. 
has present fashionable 

etching-work is in reality 
only a kind of pen-and-ink - 
drawing, chiefly in outlines, 
without much effort at shad- 
ing. In this respect it must 
always differ from crayon 
drawing, since the ink would 
be certain to run and blot if 
shading were attempted, thus 
spoiling the whole effect of 
the design. 

The silk needs no prepara- 
tion, except that it should be 
well stretched, so as to pre- 
sent an unyielding surface. 
The best way to do this is to 
take a piece of wood and place 
a sheet of card-board over it, 
and the silk on top of that, 
which may be fastened down 
with ‘drawing-pins or tacks. 
India ink will work very nice- 
ly, and also liquid cobalt and 
Vandyck brown; fine crow 
quills, glass pens, or gold pens 
will be the best to etch with. 

In beginning the piece let 
the shape be marked out, and 
then proceed to the etching 
with a steady but light toueh, 
for if you bear on too hard, 
the ink will be apt to run, and 
thus the delicate character of 
the drawings will be injured. 

Beautiful fans may be pre- 
pared in this way, and the 
owners of handsome carved 
ivory fans can have them re- 
covered with one of these etch- 
ed designs, making them equal 
to new at a very small ex- 
pense. To do a fan, let the 











seams, and a quarter of an BLOUSE BASQUE, LA BOITEUSE OVER-SKIRT, AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER 


inch for all others. Baste up [Cut Paper Patterns of the Blouse Basque, La Boiteuse Over-Skirt, and Full-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches silk you may choose ; but for 
and try on wrong side out; if Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


shape be marked, and then 


PATTERN. cut it out, using any colored 


colored silk use only India 
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ink. A white silk fan, done with delicate sprays 
running up the spaces, looks very pretty. Chate- 
laine bags are also pretty, and covers for toilette 
cushions, sachels, aprons, lambrequins, watch- 
cases, etc. 

The better and closer the texture and quality 
of the silk, the easier it will be to work upon, and, 
of course, the more beautiful will be the effect. 
Many beautiful articles for fairs or gifts may be 
made from little scraps of silk, and among the 
larger ones, requiring more material and labor, 
we may mention screens, sofa-pillows, banners 
for church decorations, table-covers, etc. 








AN HOUR TOO LATE. 
By PAUL H. HAY) E. 

I wave loved you, oh, how madly! 
I have wooed you softly, sadly, 
As the changeful years went by; 
Yet you kept your haughty distance, 
Yet you scorned my brave persistence, 
While the long, long years went by. 


Now that colder lovers leave you, 

Now that Fate and Time bereave you 
(For the cruel years will fly), 

In your beauty’s pale declension 

You would grace with condescension 
The love that touched you never 

When your bloom and hopes were high. 


Ah! but what if I discover 

That too long in antiqne fashion 

I have nursed a fruitless paesion, 

Whose rage and reign (thank Heaven !) 

Are passed at length and over— 

That Fare hath locked forever Love's golden 
Eden gate? 

There’s a wrong beyond redressing, 

There’s a prize not worth possessing, 

And a lady’s condescension 

May come an hour too late! 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 26 contains several very 
attractive engravings and a variety of interesting 
reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 4. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Blouse Basque, La Boiteuse Over-Skirt,and 
Full-trained Skirt, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 158. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Dresses; Children’s Spring Suits ; 
Ladies’ Polonaises, Morning Dresses, Wrappers, 
Fichus, Berthas, and Caps; Fancy Costumes ; 
Ladies’ Trained Petticoats ; Corset Covers ; Work- 
Bags, Watch Stands ; Edgings, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 





FOLLOWING THE FASHION. 


HERE are many people who regard it 
as indicative of their superior intellect 
that they feel themselves above or beyond 
all necessity of following the fashion, and 
who look down with contempt on those sub- 
servient slaves who hang over the bulletins 
of the modistes, who make their dress a mat- 
ter of moment, hesitate over their hats, and 
consult anxiously with their dress-maker, to 
turn out at last looking like every body else. 
They repeat verses about the worm and the 
butterfly by the meter— 
“ For what's a butterfly at best? 
"Tis but a caterpillar dressed,” 
they say, and they vaguely regard all who 
take the fashion plates as in some way con- 
nected with the scarlet lady. Life is too 
short to waste on such trifles, they will as- 
sure you; it is too sacred a trust; it ought 
to be too full of high purposes: and so they 
wear sackcloth and ashes, and hold their 
heads Holy Willy high over those who like 
to make themselves pleasing objects by mak- 
ing their garb a pleasing object too. 

And yet these good souls, all unaware to 
themselves, sacrifice to the fashions in their 
own way, that is, in a reversed and contrary 
way. When ruffles are in vogue, they are in 
straight up-and-down folds; by the tithe 
that plain drapery has returned in its re- 
volving cycle, they have just begun to rufile; 
whereas, to be consistent, they should be in 





the simplest, straightest, most uniform robe 
—a bag and string, for instance—and should 
never dream of changing it. They should 
wear no lace or any thing of the sort at their 
throats or wrists, for that yields their the- 
ory of life; they must not eke out their thin 
hair with any false whatever, as that brings 
up the whole question; they must, indeed, 
wear it cut short, because it takes time and 
thought to arrange it worn in any other 
way ; and, in fine, the person who condemns 
another for her love of change and devotion 
to the edicts of the modiste, abandons her 
position in a breath by once varying her 
own attire in ever so small degree. Since 
some fashion she must wear, she may as well 
be clad in to-day’s fashion as in day before 
yesterday’s. Yesterday’s fashions were as 
obnoxious to her when they were to-day’s. 
Are they so much like wine that they im- 
prove by becoming old? And is life a less 
sacred trust as regards yesterday’s fashions 
than as regards to-day’s? 

When we see any of these worthy dames 
moving along the street with a lofty con- 
sciousness of the virtue that has not stooped 
to vanities, we can not help smiling as much 
at their self-deception as at their ungainly 
guise; and we wonder if the nature that de- 
velops such conceit and such unreasoning 
contempt, that makes such conspicuous ap- 
pearance and enjoys being stared at, is real- 
ly at all eminent over the nature of those 
who pay sufficient attention to the fashion 
to enable themselves to slip along the street 
neither observed nor unobserved. 

To turn out at last looking like every 
body else, the very thing these fashion-per- 
verting people despise, is in reality the true 
aim of fashion. Fashions themselves vary 
for many reasons: because one tires to loath- 
ing of certain lines perpetually recurring in 
multitudes of shapes, the most of them more 
or less soiled ; because one would freshen the 
tout ensemble, and come upon the scene as en- 
tirely néw as a just-blossomed rose; because, 
economically speaking, the dress soiled and 
worn in one set of creases will make over 
in a new form and into a new set; because 
change is good for all of us; because, hu- 
miliating as the fact is, we are apt to respect 
ourselves more in nice fresh garments than 
in old and ugly ones, and in order to be in 
the fashion we freshen up our old and ugly 
ones, or cast them off and get the new. 
Fashions vary thus by an invariable law; 
they are like the waves of the sea, for— 

“ Beautiful creatures, you live by dying, 

Save your life as you fling it away; 
Flow through all form, all form defying, 
And in wildest freedom strict rule obey!” 
And as human nature wearies of sameness 
and will have change, and as the law of this 
change is invariable so far as we can judge 
by evidence of change since EVE inaugu- 
rated the first change of all, it would be as 
well, perhaps, to conform to the law as to re- 
bel against it. And all the more would it 
seem to be as well in view of the positive 
good taste of the conformity and the bad 
taste of the rejection ; for whatever we may 
think of the beauty and desirableness of 
panier or tablier, for instance—that is, of 
the conformity—there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the desirableness of attracting to 
one’s self the attention of every passer and 
the insult of every gamin by giving one’s self 
all the vulgar conspicuousness of their re- 
jection when others are wearing them, that 
is, of non-conformity. 

Nor can it absolutely be proved that these 
non-conformists waste less time of this too 
short life than do those whom they criticise, 
or that they always use it as a more sacred 
trust, or have any less vanity, or any better 
fulfillment of high purposes. We fail to un- 
derstand the sin, or even the frivolity, of a 
desire to be a pleasing object in one’s per- 
son: certainly a laudable desire, it seems to 
us, if only through the feeling of necessity 
to correspond with the beauty of the ob- 
jective universe, and not to be a blot upon 
it or inharmonious with it. The objective 
universe seems to be of sufficient conse- 
quence to have had unlimited care and 
thought lavished upon it. Its Creator seems 
to have thought it as real and as lovely, aft- 
er its order, as the spiritual universe. And 
if this Creator has not scorned finely to pen- 
cil the delicate lines that re-appear on every 
one of a myriad violets, to cut with exqui- 
site precision the rounded’ petal or the 
fringed, to color the cloud, to point the 
snow-flake, to gild the crest of the tide, it 
is hard to see why we should scorn to bring 
our bodies and our garments into unison 
with this beauty, and if we fancy we see 
more charm—that is, more fitness—in this 
year’s fashions than in the fashions of half 
a dozen years ago, to follow our fancy. Ev- 
ery season the trees change their fashion: 
does nature give us no hint? 

Doubtless the woman who is whole alti- 
tudes above this frivolity, who never found 
the utility dnd modesty of hoops till just 
before the idle immodesty of pull-backs be- 
came apparent to her, wastes in reality, al- 
though it may be without knowing it, as 





much of the precious time intrusted to her 
to improve as the woman who contrives 
flounces and rufis and knife-blade pleats, 
and wears them as prettily as the quill 
daisy wears its own soft ruffles. In seeing 
friends, in idling over the table, in talking 
the news, the severer woman must spend 
some of her time; and the beflounced one 
arranges her flounces, in the one case in her 
mind, in the other with her fingers, while 
she is seeing her friends or talking over the 
news. To the eye of sober sense it would 
not seem as though there were much squan- 
dering of the life forces in fluffing the light 
locks on the forehead, or as if it need inter- 
fere with any life work. We think a per- 
son might even give some attention toward 
reforming the race, and be at the same time 
particular about her jabot; we do not see 
why sleeveless jackets must work at cross- 
purposes with conventions and resolutions 
and revolutions, why jets and bugles need 
hinder work in Borrioboola, or feather trim- 
ming at the Five Points. And so far as our 
own experience goes, the most learned and 
intellectual women of our acquaintance 
have been those who are as familiar with 
the principles and practice of the art of 
dress as of any other art or science. These 
women have never undertaken to show 
their superiority over other women by re- 
fusing to adopt their prevailing standard 
of dress, or to govern them according to 
their own ideas of its suitability; but they 
have followed where those whose business 
and livelihood it is to give time and thought 
to the subject have led, and have given 
their own time and thought to vastly more 
important things. 











USURPATION. 


ATELY, in looking over some photo- 
graphs of the 100th meridian, of the 
great Cordillera country, and of all that 
wonderful region of Western America, we 
have been struck with the immense oppor- 
tunities that are now wasted in this coun- 
try, for men, and of the immense opportuni- 
ties there would be for women if men only 
improved those open to themselves. The 
fields that are untilled, the forests that are 
unfelled, the rivers that are unbridged, the 
wilds that are unpeopled, all are countless, 
and thus the openings that are unfilled are 
almost infinite. 

What that foul remnant of the evil pas- 
sions of antiquity, the Mormons, did to make 
fertile the arid salt plains and metalliferous 
rock, till that wilderness of theirs blossomed 
like a rose; what, ages and ages before them, 
some mighty race did in the same and in even 
more impossible places ere they perished off 
the face of the earth, building great towers 
and cities in the midst of gardens, where 
now only the crag and the cafion keep their 
secret—all that may be done again; and 
the modern man, with the great and daily 
more illuminated world behind him, with his 
acknowledged superjor strength and hardi- 
hood and longevity and skill, with his train- 
ed, and one might almost say his inherited, 
education, with his superb mechanical appli- 
ances for achievement of every description, 
can not, unless the will be wanting, fail to 
do as much with all that wondrous region 
as the untrained, rude, and untutored men, 
spurred only by their passions and their fa- 
naticism, have done in making soil and turn- 
ing water-courses through it, reaping har- 
vests and garnering vintages—as the men, 
who are so ancient that hardly any record 
of them remains other than can be guessed 
out by the imagination, with lame imple- 
ments, with gentle will and failing body, 
did in building those monumental cities and 
in dwelling in them for generations, as ex- 
plorers picture the work to us. 

The places wait for the modern man, but 
the modern man prefers to dally in the East 
with luxury and pleasure, with paved and 
lighted streets, with libraries and drawing- 
rooms, theatres and operas and the gay 
world; and while he so remains he retards 
civilization by the length of his generation. 
If he were gone, or if such proportion of him 
as may be fit were gone, a thousand paths 
would be open at once to the waiting and 
wearying and starving and sinning women 
in whose way he stands, and in whose way 
he has no right to stand. Pharmacy, the 
priesthood, trade, manufactures, and a score 
of other octupations would be welcoming 
her like a long-lost friend. Her especial 
provinces of mantua-making, house decora- 
tion, and cookery, into which men have of 
late intruded, would be benefited by her re- 
turn: the first, in so far as a woman sacrifices 
some of her natural delicacy in the hands of 
a man mantua-maker; the second, in so far 
as the taste of almost any woman in the 
matter of house decoration—that is, of fit- 
ting and ornamenting the place where she 
is bound for the most of her time—is supe- 
rior to the taste of almost any man answer- 
ing to that woman; and the third, in so far 
as the cookery of women, when good cook- 








ery at all, if not so rich and savory as that 
of men, is simpler and wholesomer; and as 
women think so much less of their appetites 
than men do, they are not the authors of 
heating condiments and piquant sauces and 
the unhealthy concoctions of made dishes. 

Nor would the expulsion of the superflu- 
ity of men from the places they now hold, 
and their exodus into the wilderness, be 
any wrong to them; for these places were, 
without any doubt, once filled with women, 
and it is only giving the king his own again. 
Let us look at some of these places—that 
of the pharmacist and the physician, for in- 
stance. No one will pretend to imagine 
that the savage man ever thought enough 
of another’s pain to endeavor to allay it, to 
cull simples and apply them and observe 
their effect; it was his part to make the 
wounds, not to heal them; women did that— 
dried the herbs, distilled the waters, applied 
the poultice, sucked out the poison, soothed 
the suffering ; and later, in the days of chiv- 
alry, it is well known that the lady was the 
leech, and could dress‘her knight’s wounds 
in good surgeon fashion. And it was prob- 
ably only when, peace and civilization hav- 
ing adVanced,.man was keen enough to see 
his advantage, that woman was pushed aside 
and the physician began to earn his liveli- 
hood, and brought to the earning wits sharp- 
ened by the attrition of a different life and 
inheritance from that of any woman. Or, 
again, take the case of weaving. Our fight- 
ing ancestors had no time to attend to such 
a branch of the fine arts as weaving; in 
their hunting and foraging, it is doubtful 
if at first they found time to till their own 
patch of ground, and did not require their 
female captives to care for that also. Mak- 
ing raids and yxesisting raids and fashioning 
their rude arms, all garments and prepara- 
tion of garments must have been in the 
hands of the women; and it is the women 
who must first have conceived of the treadle, 
have filled and dressed the loom, and taught 
the shuttles how to fly; and when time was 
ripe, the men stole their trade again, and 
with superior strength, and intellect more 
keenly trained, as before, through friction 
with exterior things, improved it, and made 
it all their own. This very thing may be 
seen to-day among the Navajo Indians, 
where the men fish and hunt and loaf and 
smoke, and the women, sitting on the ground 
before the rudest sort of upright looms, 
weave their wonderful blankets, which are 
not only real objects of beauty, but are as 
impervious to water as their baskets aro, 
that is, entirely so. Or else observe, again, 
the facts concerning pottery, of which sci- 
ence has taken notice, while it tells us that 
in the early days of all tribes (who, by- 
the-way, are reckoned as more or less sav- 
age by their having or not having reached 
the point which savants call “the boiling 
point,” that is, of possessing earthen pip- 
kins to boil their water in) what pipkins 
they had were shaped and baked by the 
women as a part of household duties; and 
only when some half savage, more sharp- 
witted than another, saw it in the light 
of a good business, as wars were declining, 
were women relieved of the labor, and by 
that much relegated to a closer captivity. 

Of course men have improved on all these 
industries; just as much of course would 
women have done so if they had been per- 
mitted to retain them. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause these and kindred occupations have 
been taken from women that they remain 
inferior in such artisanship as they still 
practice, their wits needing the stimulus 
which countless generations of artisanship 
and of contact with the general race have 
given to men, while still being bright enough 
to know that if they make their trade in the 
least desirable, there is some sturdy man 
ready to push them out of it and take it for 
his own. 

We are sure that, viewed in this light, it 
will be seen to be no more than positive jus- 
tice that every occupation which woman 
originated shall be given back to her in the 
degree in which she has the strength to 
meet it and the sense to demand it, it being 
always remembered that the condition of 
soft seclusion and pleasant semi-servitude 
in which man has kept her has robbed her 
of much of her mental and proper strength. 
And if it be argued that while the discov- 
erer of an invention has some rights, he 
that improves upon the invention has other 
rights as well, and the analogy is applied, 
then we shall answer that they who have 
improved‘upon the pharmacy and surgery, 
the weaving, the pottery, and the other arts 
originated by women, have already had all 
their rights in the possession which they 
have enjoyed for centuries; and their im- 
provements, which should be surrendered 
with the industries, are only a part of the 
surplus due to the originators, all of which 
surplus they may be thankful is not claimed, 
as it might be if there were any righteous 
tribunal on earth before which to enter suit. 

To be sure, we no more expect to see this 
gratuitous act of justice performed, individ- 
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ually or en masse, than the old colored lady, | colors and bars, the prettiest of which are black 


now enjoying her travels in the newspapers, 
expected to live to see the little colored 
tiger driven out by a young white lady; 
but we think it will do the sterner sex no 
harm now and then to receive advertise- 
ment of what is held to be due from them. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE BLOUSE-BASQUE DRESS. 


HE graceful toilette illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, contains some of the most stylish 
features that will appear in spring suits, and 
will serve as a safe model for ladies who are de- 
sirous of making up silk, cashmere, or grenadine 
dresses during the present intermediate season. 

The blouse basque is a tasteful and simple 
garment, to which an air of novelty is given by 
adding the blouse fronts and belt. To do this 
the basque is first made complete in every part, 
except that the standing collar is not sewed on. 
This basque has long side forms behind, with 
seams beginning on the shoulders and extending 
to the end of the basque, without added fullness 
on the tournure. To prevent this back from 
looking too plain, a sash of the material is sewed 
into the side-form seams and tied low down on 
the middle seam in a loose long-looped bow. 
The fronts have two darts, are buttoned from 
the throat to the waist, and fall open below the 
waist. A wide belt of four upturned folds of 
the silk begins in the seams under the arms, and 
is fastened by three small buttons and button- 
holes. The blouse fronts are then made of two 
straight pieces of the dress material long enough 
to reach from the throat to the belt, and each 
about two and a half fingers wide for busts of 
ordinary size. The sides are plainly finished 
with a half-inch hem done in blind stitches. The 
upper part is shaped out to fit the neck, is gath- 
ered, and basted to the neck, extending back to the 
shoulder seam. The sides are not sewed to the 
basqué, but are left quite separate; the front 
parts lap sufficiently to conceal the buttons of 
the basque beneath, and appear as one straight 
gathered piece. The lower end is straight, and 
after being drawn up with gathers to a much 
smaller space than the top, is bound, and the 
binding is tucked away out of sight under the 
belt. The effect of this simple blouse front is to 
give a full and graceful roundness to the bust, 
and also to add a very pretty trimming. On 
cashmere dresses trimmed with silk the blouse is 
of silk. On silk dresses it is of the dress silk, 
or else of the velvet, lace, or tulle used for trim- 
ming. The standing collar is then added, and 
the waist is completed. Very girlish dresses 
made with the blouse front dispense with a col- 
lar of the dress goods, and have instead a narrow 

-standing gathered ruffle of the material around 
the neck, and above this the lace frill or linen 
collar appears. The plain coat sleeves have a cuff 
headed by bias folds. 

La Boiteuse over-skirt is longer on one side 
than the other, and has many rich, deep, and 
careless folds placed low down on the skirt. On 
one side the folds of the front are fastened by 
buttons to the back, which is longer than the 
front, and forms a square corner. The opposite 
side droops almost to the foot of the wearer, and 
is ornamented by a large shield pocket. The 
edges of this over-skirt are usually plain, being 
finished by a binding or else a wider facing. The 
trained skirt has a single box-pleated flounce for 
trimming. This full, heavy box-pleating, almost 
as thick as a ruche, is more popular at present 
than the side pleating which has been so long in 
favor. 

CREAM-COLORED CASHMERE. 


Cream-colored cashmere is imported for choice 
over dresses for the spring. Two or three differ- 
ent shades of the pale yellow tints, beginning 
with natural unbleached white and deepening 
into the shade popularly known- as écru, are 
shown. Very handsome costumes will be made 
with polonaises of this delicate wool goods, 
trimmed with écru lace, and worn over brown or 
black velvet. Fine cream-colored cashmeres are 
$1 25 a yard. Vigogne of exceedingly soft qual- 
ity is shown in cream shades for $1 65. There 
are also mode, French gray, marron brown, dark 
blue, and turquoise shades in these fine wool 
goods. The pure white woolens mentioned last 
week in Madame Raymond’s letter from Paris 
are already found on the counters of New York 
shops. These are to be associated with violet, 
dark blue, seal brown, or myrtle green silk. 


POLONAISE CAMBRIC SUITS. 


As we have already said, cotton goods, such as 
cambric, percale, batiste, Scotch gingham, and 
English calico, will be largely used for spring 
suits. These suits are to be worn either in the 
house or street for general morning wear both in 
town and country. They are now being made 
with simply shaped polonaises, tied back by sash- 
es of the material. Cambric of two different pat- 
terns is in each suit. Thus the polonaise is plaid 
cambric, and the skirt of the same predominant 
color is plain, or else it has dashes, waves, or 
curved lines, making a mottled ground. The 
plaid polonaise is trimmed with bands of the 
plain goods, and plaid bands are put on the plain 
skirt. 

English calicoes are brought out in admirable 
cambric patterns, and sold for 25 cents a yard. 
These also come arranged for costumes, showing 
plaids, blocks, or bars of three different sizes for 
different parts of the dress. The choice in these 
is either brown, blue, or black on white. The 
quaint blue-grays and brown shades are shown in 
stripes of different widths to be worn together, 
or else to be combined with smaller figured goods. 
French plaid cambrics show new arrangements of 





and white with occasional threads of scarlet or 
blue. Accompanying these are the same colors 
in waved patterns to serve as foundations for cos- 
tumes. These are 40 cents a yard. Bordered 
batistes, gray on one side and blue on the other, 
are to be made up in most picturesque costumes, 
with basques and over-skirts frilled and ruffled 
in every part with the stamped border. A nov- 
el arrangement of stripes shows some bayadere 
or crosswise stripes on the upper and lower skirts, 
with lengthwise stripes for the waist, sleeves, and 
flounces. Gingham batistes are 35 cents a yard. 


NEW UNDER-CLOTHING. 


French hand-made under-clothing imported for 
the spring is trimmed with needle-work done on 
the garment. A pretty fancy is to ornament the 
front of the neck of sacque chemises with the ini- 
tials of the wearer’s name done in elaborate nee- 
dle-work. New drawers made of fine percale to 
match the chemises just described are shaped to 
fit the limb about the knee, and are left open 
about a finger-length up the outer side. This 
opening is embroidered, also the edge that passes 
around the knee, and the opening is then fastened 
closely by three buttons and button-holes. This 
is pretty, and less clumsy than the full Turkish 
drawers worn by many ladies. Night gowns too 
elaborate for service have real Valenciennes in- 
sertion and lace set in around the neck and down 
the front in the shape of a fichu. For trimming 
handsome petticoats Smyrna lace, which is all 
pure linen, is being used. This washes and wears 
well, but is expensive, making the skirt cost from 
$30 to $35. The Patti skirt, with the back 
breadths drawn into a puff by means of a draw- 
ing string half-way down the skirt, is in favor 
for the trained petticoats that are worn next the 
skirts of evening dresses. Other handsome skirts 
for street wear are trimmed with ruffles of thick, 
closely worked cambric, with needle-worked scal- 
lops and heavy dots above done by machine. 
These ruffles are headed by clusters of tucks, or, 
what is still better liked, by bias bands of muslin 
stitched on by the sewing-machine, 


FICHUS AND SCARFS. 


New Martha Washington fichus are three-cor- 
nered kerchiefs of sheer lawn, edged on the two 
lower sides by fine Valenciennes lace at least a 
quarter of a yard wide. This lace is joined at 
the corner so beautifully that it appears to have 
been wrought in that shape. Such kerchiefs are 
$35. Other fichus are formed of three or four 
straight long folds of white brocaded silk, edged 
on each side with Valenciennes. The folds form 
a little pleated fan below the belt. The lace 
about the neck is fluted, and arranged to stand 
up like a frill, $25 is the price. 

To wear outside the cloak in the street are new 
white brocaded silk ties or scarfs, tied in a la 
sailor knot, with the pointed ends doubled and 
very richly trimmed with Valenciennes lace: 
price $3 50. There are also écru ties made in 
the same way of cream-colored brocade and the 
écru laces. A novelty is a scarf of ribbon lace, 
which is écru silk wrought in open striped figures. 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


The high English collar with rolled points in 
front will remain in fashion in the spring. The 
new fancy is to have a wide binding on the edges 
made of the new plaid ginghams or cambrics, 
Cuffs bound to match clasp the arm in the centre, 
and are made to flare outward at each end. 


CHILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES. 


The princesse dress, a cut paper pattern of 
which is furnished by the Bazar in the Girl’s 
Wardrobe, is the model used in the best furnish- 
ing houses for white piqué dresses to be worn by 
children in the spring. The back is in the 
French Marguerite shape now so popular, and 
the skirt below is usually in kilt pleats, but may 
be box-pleated. The sash that conceals the join- 
ing of these two parts is also of piqué, hemmed 
on the sides, and trimmed on the ends with open 
English embroidery headed by insertion. The 
fronts have the waist and skirt all in one, and 
are buttoned their entire length by piqué but- 
tons to match the figure of the dress, This front 
may be loose or fitted by a dart, may be straight, 
or diagonal, or double-breasted, and has large 
square pockets. The square Puritan collar is 
much used for such garments. Repped piqué is 
still preferred to any other. Open-work em- 
broidery, whether done by hand or by machine, 
is used for trimming piqués. 

Other piqué suits for larger girls have polo- 
naises buttoned behind and trimmed with open- 
worked insertion and edging or with ruffles. 
This trimming extends over each shoulder, and 
forms a square in front on the apron. A pretty 
piqué over-dress has the back formed of three 
box-pleats that end in a short ruffle on the tour- 
nure, while the front is a long loose sacque. 
This garment will also be used for ladies’ cam- 
bric suits. 

A compromise between the princesse dress 
and a regular suit is a dress with a French 
basque with square tabs in the back, a kilt skirt 
below but only in the back, while the front is a 
loose double-breasted garment. There are also 
pretty box-pleated blouses made with three box- 
pleats in the waist, while all the fullness of the 
skirt’is formed from these. 


MUSLIN SLIPS AND APRONS. 

White muslin yoke slips imported for very 
small children show the prevailing fancy for kilt 
pleats, as the fullness of the skirt is pleated to 
the yoke, instead of being gathered, and these 
pleats are pressed in flat kilt shape to the end of 
the skirt. About ten pleats are laid in each front, 
and twenty in the back. These pretty dresses 
have the yokes dotted with very fair needle-work, 
and the sleeves and skirt are also tucked and 





wrought above the hem. The prices begin as 
low as $3 50 each. 

Aprons of white muslin are also in fashion 
again for little girls. Some are shaped like the 
yoke slips just described, and are embroidered 
up each side of the back, while others are low- 
necked with short sleeves in Gabrielle shape, and 
are trimmed with a large design of open needle- 
work, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLy ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, Constas.e, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is understood that the Common Council 
of Antwerp has decided to invite Mr. Joun Lo- 
THROP MorTLey to the great historical féte in 
honor of the patriots of the sixteenth century, 
in connection with the RuBens centenary, next 


year. 

—It is believed that Mr. Disraett will raise 
to the peerage Mr. N. M. pe Roruscaixp, a Lib- 
eral M.P. for Aylesbury, and principal heir of 
Sir ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD. Sir ANTHONY’S 
son-in-law, a brother of the Earl of Hardwicke, 
is said to be the first Christian who has married 
into that famous family of bankers. Sir An- 
THONY’s Other daughter is still single, and as 
two millions of dollars are to be divided be- 
tween the two sisters, perhaps some other indi- 
gent Christian may be induced to come forward 
and “ pop.” “ 

—The Archbishop of Paris has received from 
the Archbishop of Beyrout twelve large planks 
of cedar cut from a tree on Mount Lebanon that 
has recently been blown down. A few trees yet 
remain, supposed to be as old as the time when 
SoLomon built the Temple. 

—Some time since Mrs. Dickrnson, of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, bequeathed to that town, 
on certain conditions, $65,000 for the establish- 
ment of a free library. The conditions have 
been complied with, and the town will have the 
library. 

—‘ Jennie June’”’ (Mrs. Croty) gives the fol- 
lowing piquant reminiscence of her life at 
Southbridge, Massachusetts: ‘‘I had only one 
enemy in Southbridge, to my knowledge, and 
that was an elderly deacon’s wife. The way it 
came about was this. I was my nephew’s teach- 
er as well as my brother’s housekeeper, and on 
one occasion, when we had been invited to dine 
in state at her house, she called out to EaBert, 
in a high voice, from her end of the table, ‘ Son- 
ny, won’t you have some puddin’? And to the 
horror and consternation of his papa and my- 
self, the terrible infant replied, quite as loudly, 
‘I guess if you lived at our house, my aunt 
would make ee say pudding.’ I am sure at 
that moment I wished grammar and correct pro- 
nunciation were with truth at the bottom of a 
well, but it was of no avail. Going home, my 
reverend brother remarked; ‘ lt will never be for- 
given, JenNig.’ And he proved to be right; it 
never was.”’ 

—The persons who are said to be among the 
most agreeable at Washington are the female 
lobbyists, of whom there are thirty or more. 
Some want patents extended, others have war 
claims, others private bills. A few are hand- 
some, others have literary pretensions, and near- 
ly all pay great attention to the conventionalities 
of society. All have tact, some have practical 
common-sense, and those who belong to the 
class against which 8S. Weller was warned by his 
father show an intimate acquaintance with the 
best way of managing the other sex. 

—Ex-United States Senator Revets, of Mis- 
sissippi, has abandoned entirely the field of pol- 
itics for the pulpit. He writes that ‘great in- 
ducements have been held out to me to accept 
a political position, but I declined. Iam in the 
work of the Gospel ministry forever. Only this 
I desire—the mere support of my family: not 
one cent to lay up.’’ 

—Of the one hundred and seventeen women 
now ae at the Michigan University, four 
have chosen law, forty-seven medicine, and fifty- 
six literature and science. 

—Mr. CHANG, who certainly has some emi- 
nence—as a giant—is residing with his wife at 
Shanghai, where he was lately received into the 
Baptist communion. CHANG, it is to be ob- 
served, is seven feet eight inches high ; his sis- 
ter, Miss CHANG, is eight feet four inches; and 
the other CHanes—tather, mother, and four 
brothers—are as tall as he is, or taller. 

—The London Wortd thinks “it must really be 
very pleasant to be a barytone who is high up in 
his profession, like M. Faure, who has just got 
engaged to M. MERELLI for a two months’ sing- 
ing tour on the Continent for $60,000, or about 
$600 a night, which is Madame Parrr’s price. It 
is only a few years since M. Faure sold his pic- 
tures for $200,000. He is therefore able to be 
indifferent to the French ‘ public,’ which, as all 
artists know, is the most critical, the coldest, 
and the worst paying of all ‘ publics,’ when one 
has saved more than enough to live on.’’ 

—The movements of the ex-Empress EvGéniz 
and the Prince Imperial continue to attract con- 
stant and close attention in France. Mother and 
son live in simple and unpretending manner at 
Chiselhurst. The Empress is said to look old- 
er, thinner, and paler, but still very handsome, 
and unchanged in the grace, charm, and dignity 
of manner in which she is without a rival. The 
Prince Imperial is of average height, well made 
and good-looking, and his face resembles that of 
his father. A small dark brown mustache is be- 
pinning to show itself on his upper lip. His dai- 
y round of study and occupation is extraordi- 
nary for one of his age. He rises at daybreak, 
and gives his whole morning to study. His pro- 
fessors, all English, come down from London 
to attend him, it having been decided that he 
should pursue the course of study as though at 
Oxford, but without leaving Chiselhurst. All 
who approach him are charmed with him, re- 
garding him as an exceptionally fine young fel- 
low, equal to any position to which he may be 
called. 

—The following interesting facts about bish- 
ops of the Church of England are from a London 

eriodical: The oldest prelate in the Church of 

ngland is Dr. OLLIVANT, Bishop of Liandaff, 
aged 78; the youngest, Dr. Parry, Suffragan 
Bishop of Dover, aged 46. The oldest bishop 
of the Irish Church is Dr. Jonn Greaa, the 
Bishop of Cork, aged 78, and, singularly enough, 
the youngest is Dr. GreG@’s son, the Bishop of 
Ossory, aged 42. The oldest bishop of the Colo- 
nial and 
Jerusalem, aged 77; the youngest, Dr. Copir- 





issionary Church is Dr. Gopart, of | 


sToN, of Colombo, who is only 30. The oldest 
Seotch bishop is Dr. Even, of Moray and Ross, 
aged 71; the youngest, Dr. Jermyn, of Brechin, 
aged 55. The oldest retired Colonial is Dr. Cuap- 
MAN, late of Colombo, aged 77; the youngest, 
Dr. Epwarp TWELLs, late of the Orange Free 
State, aged 48. 

—Lockuart told Haypon that Murray had 
paid Byron £16,000 for his works, and that Mur- 
RAY had made £100,000 by their sale. He made 
£20,000 on one edition. 

—The daughter of the late Archbishop WHaTE- 
LY, of Dublin, has for some years past been en- 
gaged in missionary labors in Egypt. Among 
other projects for the elevation of the people 
there, Miss WHaTELY has established schools at 
Cairo, in which nearly four hundred children are 
taught. 

—Miss Anna Jaqurs, a wealthy lady of New- 
buryport, has lately given $30,000 to charitable 
objects, viz., the income of $1000 to be expended 
in the Oldtown burying-ground, $10,000 to the 
General Charitable Society of New buryport city, 
$15,000 to the Home for Little Wanderers in 
Boston, and the remainder to the Old Ladies’ 
Home in that city. 

—Mr. F. James, of this city, has given to the 
South Parade District, of Deertield, New Hamp- 
shire, a school-house that cost $5000. 

—Senator EnGuisu, of Connectievt, did the 
delicate and proper thing in declining to take 
the back pay due him for the time elapsing be- 
tween the death of Mr. Ferry and his election 
to the seat, and in ordering the sergeant-at-arms 
to send the sum—about $600—to Mrs. Ferry. 

—Dr. Bonar states that, as a result of Moopy 
and Sankey’s efforts in Glasgow, they can lay 
their hands on 7000 converts who hold out well. 

—The sort of man the Khedive is may be in- 
ferred from a letter dated Cairo, December 31, 
which says: ‘‘ Feasting has been the order of 
the day, and breakfasts have been given at the 
Palace of Abdin, the Khedive’s residence, to for- 
eign embassadors on their travels, to the Amer- 
ican embassadors, Mr. Bancrort Davis, from 
Berlin, and Mr. WasHBURNE, from Paris. Coin- 
bining personal relief with the amusement of his 
foreign guests, the Khedive always politely sends 
them up the Nile in one of his steamers. Mr. 
Davis he dispatched a week since; Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE goes next week.”’ E 

—Mr. G. Detrine and Mr. E. B. Drew have 
been appointed by the government of China as 
commissioners to prepare a collection for China 
to be represented at the Centennial. The same” 
gentlemen represented China at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. The proposed collection will consist 
mostly of bronzes, silks, embroideries, lacquers, 
porcelain, ivory, and sandal-wood carvings, and 
articles of that kind. A large part of the collec- 
tion will be sold. Mr. J. L. Hammonp, Commis- 
sioner of Customs of China, is to have charge of 
the collection in Philadelphia. 

—Simmons, the American sculptor, is in Rome, 
preparing a monument for the late Senator Fes- 
SENDEN, Of Maine, to be placed in the family 
burial ground in Portland. 

—CHARLEs E. Roserts, of the Evansville Sun- 
day Argus, by a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, is made one of the own- 
ers of 40,000 acres of land in Menifee County, 
Kentucky, valued at $1,500,000. Mr. Roserts 
is also a party to a suit for a large tract of land 
in the southern suburbs of the city of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, with a good prospect of success. 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON is to have for guests 
at the Centennial Exhibition the Marquis of 
Lorne and his wife, the Princess Lovuiss. 

—The Rev. Wittiam H. MILBurn, the blind 
preacher, goes to England in March for the pur- 
pose of delivering some of the eloquent and in- 
structive lectures which have been so favorably 
received here. 

—The Rev. Mr. ToLLemacgeE, an English cler- 
gyman, recently shot one of Lord Lonspa.e’s 
hounds, and will no longer permit fox-hunters 
to trespass on his property, the hunters being 
greater nuisances than the foxes. Mr. ToLis- 
MACHE may yet become a martyr worthy of 
Fox’s book. 

—JOHN MILLER, who died recently in South 
Carolina, was the son of the Jonn MILLER who 
was charged with complicity with Dr. THom- 
as Cooper in publishing seditious pamphlets 
against the British government, and with Dr. 
Cooper found a refuge in the United States. 
The original JoHN MILLER was a printer in the 
office of WooDFALL when the celebrated letters 
of ‘‘ Junius” were published, and was thought to 
have some knowledge of their authorship. If he 
had, he never revealed it. Miller's Weekly Mes- 
senger was published for some time at the begin- 
ning of this century, in Pendleton, on letter- 
paper. 

—Madame M‘Manon, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of France, is described as ‘‘a dark, florid, 
stout person, with the merriest clear gray eyes 
in France, and these her only beauty. She is 
the despair of her modistes ; for her stout, short 
figure defies the graces of their art. She has a 
passion for pinks and greens. But, by good luck, 
because she is very broad and not very tall, peo- 
ple insist that she is a motherly soul. ‘Look at 
that back and shoulders!’ whisper people at re- 
ceptions; ‘how homely! how motherly!’ And 
as the butcher-women lean far out of their mon- 
strous swaying carts to spy her Grace as she en- 
ters a shop from her carriage, ‘Mon Dieu |’ they 
ery, ‘what a fine nurse for her marmots!’ But 
she has the merriest eyes, the pleasantest laugh, 
in France—that is certain. She is always in good 
humor. And she might, with great truth, say, 
like Madame la Maréchale Leresre, ‘I and my 
marshal !’”” 

—ALBERT PIKE has lost none of his brightness 

or quickness at repartee. A few days ago, while 
before the Supreme Court at Washington, At- 
torney-General PreRREPONT had questioned the 
evidence of one of Mr. P1k&’s witnesses on the 
ground of the extreme age of the man—seventy- 
three—and presumptive failure of his faculties. 
‘Well, your Honors,”’ said Mr. Prxg, “I don’t 
altogether like that myself, for I am sixty-six 
years old, and in a little while I shall be seven- 
ty, and even seventy-three, and I am somewhat 
sensitive about old men with no memories. [ 
see on the bench before me one justice hearing 
this case who is sixty-nine years old, another 
who is seventy-two, and I would like to ask 
with what force the Attorney-General’s argu- 
ment strikes them that a man has no memory 
at their ages?’ Mr. Prerrsront yielded the 
»0int. Curiously enough, the client for whom 
Mtr. PIKE was arguing was ex-Governor Rector, 
of Arkansas, with whom he had once fought 4 
duel, 
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Cover for Fan.—Point Lace and White Embroidery. 
Tuts cover is worked on batiste in point lace and 
white embroidery. Transfer the design, one-half of 
which is given in full size by the illustra- 


tion, to linen, baste the batiste on the lat- eRe. 
ter, sew on plain and me- Gs maa 
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ton. For the 
connecting bars 
stretch the thread 
back and forth, and 
cover it with button- 
hole stitches into which 
picots are worked at the 
same time. Work the lace 
stitches, twisted bars, and 
wheels with fine thread, edge 
the design figures with button- 
hole stitches interspersed with pi- 
cots, as shown by the illustration, and 
work the dots and the remaining em- 
broidery in satin stitch. The point lace 
braid is fastened on the foundation with 
half-polka stitches. The outer edge is finish- 
ed with narrow picot braid. After finishing the embroidery, cut 
away the material between the design figures on the wrong side. 
This cover is that used for the fan on page 121, No. 8, Vol. 
IX., of the Bazar. 


Netted and Crochet Bag for Vegetables, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus bag is worked with double écru twisted thread in net- 
ting, darned in point de reprise with red zephyr worsted, and is 
trimmed with a netted and crochet border and with balls of red 
worsted. The upper edge is finished with two crochet rounds 
of red worsted, in which red woolen cords trimmed on the ends 
with tassels and balls of red worsted are run. For the bag 
make a foundation of 
25 st. (stitch), and on a 
mesh seven-eighths of an inch in cireum- 
ference work 33 rounds, always going 
forward. After finishing these rounds 
tie the ends of the foundation thread 
tight together. Darn this founda- 
tion with red worsted in point de 
reprise diagonally, always passing 
over two rows of knots, so that 
the rows of darning cross each 
other. For the border which 
trims the middle of the bag 
use the 17th round of the 
netting for a foundation, 
and with red zephyr worst- 
ed over a mesh a quarter 
of an inch in cir- 
cumference work 
always 2 st. (to the 
left and to the right 
of each knot) on each 
st. of this round. 2d 
to 7th rounds (on the 
same mesh).—1 st. on 
each st. in the preced- 
ing round. 8th round 
(on mesh an inch in circum- 
ference). — Always 1 st. on 
each st. in the preceding round. 
The 9th round is crocheted as 
follows: * With 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) fasten together 5 st. in the 
last round of the netted border, 20 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. in this 
round, 12 ch., 1 sl. on the sixth of these 12 ch., 
5 ch., and repeat from *. Into these ch. loops 
knot balls of red worsted. For the large balls take a 
spool carved as shown by Fig. 2 and wind it crosswise 
with worsted forty times. Run a needle furnished with 
coarse thread through the hole in the middle of the spool, 
wind the thread twice about the worsted, and tie the ends 
tight together in a double loop, as shown by Fig. 8. Cut 
the worsted loops on the outer edge of the spool, remove 
the latter, and cut the balls perfectly even. For the small 
balls which finish the tas- 
sels wind the worsted thir- 
ty times on the spool. 
Having finished all the 
balls, fasten them to the 
loops and to the upper edge of the bor- 
der, as shown by Fig. 1. Finish the | 
bag on the upper edge with two rounds | 
crocheted as follows: Ist round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 3 sc. on the next st. 
of the netting, 3 ch. 2d round.—» 1 
de. (double crochet) on the middle of 
the next 3 sc. in the preceding round, 
2 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the follow- 
ing 3 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from >. 
This round. of holes is run with red 
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Fig. 2.—Desian For 
Ciorues-Bac, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: 


cru Thread; ™ Blue 
Worsted. 


woolen cords finished on the ends with tassels and balls of red 
worsted. A similar tassel is fastened to the bottom of the bag. 


Clothes-Bag.—Cross Stitch and Point 
a Dp Russe Embroidery, and Cro- 
SRR chet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

OVENS . Tus Java canvas 
: clothes-bag is divided 
into four 
sections, 
<S4 whichare 
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pe embroidered 
~ with blue tap- 
estry and zephyr 
worsted and écru 


twisted thread, and 
trimmed with ruches of 
blue ribbon. The lower 


part of the bag is embroidered 
in long cross stitch, and the up- 
per part is ornamented partly with 
point Russe stitches of blue zephyr 
worsted, partly with an open-work design, and is edged with a 
border crocheted with similar worsted. On the bottom of the 
bag are fastened tassels with rings covered with crochet stitches 
of blue worsted. To make the bag, the upper and lower parts of 
which are worked in one piece,-embroider a piece of canvas of 
the requisite size (twenty-nine imches and three-quarters wide 
and twenty-one inches and three-qiarters high in the original) in 
the design given by Fig. 2, working crosswise. The embroidery 
is done in long cross stitch over four threads (double threads) of 
the canvas in width, and two threads in height (two symbols of 
the design in height and one in width form one long cross stitch). 
The light symbols are worked with écru 
thread, and the dark symbols with 
blue tapestry worsted. The design 
is repeated four times for each sec- 
tion. At each repetition pay no 
attention to four threads of the 
canvas in width on the sides 
where the sections meet, and 
above this point to the upper 
edge of the bag work four 
rows of long cross stitches 
with blue zephyr worsted, 
adding two threads of the 
canvas on each side. 
These cross stitch rows 
separate the bag into four 
parts, each of which 
should count 54 stitch- 
es or 108 threads. The 
canvas between these 
sections is embroidered 
alternately in an open-work 
design and in point Russe. 
Each interval contains sev- 
en open-work rows and six 
strips embroidered in point 
Russe. To work the latter, * 
carry the needle on the upper 
side of the work from left to right 
diagonally over four threads of the 
canvas to the wrong side, pass it 
straight downward over four threads to 
the outside, then carry it in the opposite 
direction on thé right side and back again 
on the wrong side to the point where it 
was previously inserted. Repeat in a sim- 
ilar manner from >», but the second row of point 
Russe stitches should be worked in the opposite direc- 
tion, as shown by the illustration. After finishing the 
strips worked in’ point Russe, border the bag on the 
upper edge first with two rows of long cross stitches, 
pass over eight threads of the canvas, and work a sim- 
ilar row of cross stitches and a row of button-hole 
stitches with blue worsted ower six threads of the can- 
vas in width. For each open-work row draw out eight 
threads of the canvas 
between the point 
Russe strips in a straight direc- 
tion from the upper cross stitch 
row to the embroidered sections. 
To do this cut the threads at half 
their length, draw them out to the 
embroidery, fasten them under- 
neath the latter, and cut them off. 
The open-work design is executed 
with the horizontal threads, so 
that the next four threads (double 
threads) always cross each other ; 


Fig. 3.—Dertam or 
Worstep Batt 
FoR Bag, Fig. 1. 
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upper side. 


iS BA hand the side edges of the bag 
, together carefully, 
and hem them 
A down on the wrong 
side. The 
Fig. 1.—Epaine ror Linaerir, etc.—Porrt Lace Bra, _ projecting can- 


MIGNARDISE, AND CROCHET. vas on the up- 


per edge of the 
bag is hemmed in a similar manner. On the under part of the bag cut away 
the canvas between the embroidered sections to a width of half an inch, fold 
down the projecting canvas on the wrong side, and fasten it. Furnish the 
sections with pieces of card-board of the corresponding size which have first 
been covered with écru- linen, and overhand the. sections together from the 
point to the middle of the design. The joining seams and free sides of the 
sections are edged with ruches of blue ribbon. The bottom of the bag is orna- 
mented with rings covered in single crochet with blue worsted, to which tas- 
sels of similar worsted are fastened. For the border on the upper edge of the 
bag crochet with blue worsted five rounds as follows: 1st round.—1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on each button-hole stitch loop. 2d round.—Always alternately 
2 de. separated by 1 ch. (chain stitch) on the next de, in the preceding round, 
2.ch., pass over 8 de. 3d round.—Always alternately 2 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the next ch; between 2 de. in the preceding round, 2ch. 4th round.—Like 
the 3d round. 5th round,—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. between 
2de. in the preceding round, pass over 3 st. in the preceding round, 9 short 
treble crochet on the ch. between 2 de. in the preceding round, © Finally, run 
a blue ribbon into the shirr on the upper edge. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Cap. 

Tus cap is worked with fine white knitting cotton, and is entirely knit 
plain, with the exception of the under edge. Begin the cap on the under edge 
with a foundation of 224 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and work the edge 
as follows: 1st round.—All knit plain. 2d and 3d rounds.—Always alter- 
nately 1 p. (purled), 7 k. (knit plain). 4th and 5th rounds.—2 p., then always 
alternately 5 k., 3 p.; finally, 5 k., 1p. 6th and 7th rounds.—3 p., then al- 
ways alternately 3 k., 5 p.; finally, 3 k.,2 p. 8th and 9th rounds.—Always 





Fig. 4.—Seai-SKIN AND FRENCH 
Kip Boor. 


Fig. 2.—Briack Kip Siipper. 


alternately 1 k., 3 p. 10th and 11th rounds.—2 k., , 
then always alternately 5 p., 3 k.; finally, 5 p., 1k. 
12th and 13th rounds.—% k., then always alternately 
3 p., 5 k.; finally, 3 p., 2k. 14th and 15th rounds. 
—4 k., then always alternately 1 p., 7 k.; finally, 1 p., 
3k. 16th-27th rounds.—Like the 13th-2d rounds 
(reversing the order of rounds), and then work the 
28th-39th rounds like the 4th-15th rounds. 40th 
round.— All knit plain, but widen 8 st. during the 
round at regular intervals, so that in the next round, 
in which the stitches are divided on four needles, 58 
stitches come on each needle. 41st—61st rounds.—All 
knit plain, but in every second following round purl 
1 st. at the beginning of each needle fora seam. The 
edge is now finished. Turn the work on the wrong 
side (which forms the right side of the edge), and con- 





DotmMAN ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


to do this take a needle furnished 
with twisted thread, and passing 
it underneath the 4th and 3d 
threads, surround the 2d and Ist 
threads, and carry them to the 
Draw out the hori- 
zontal threads on the upper edge 

: of the bag which were previously 

Ay! LAS, left unnoticed for a shirr. Over- 
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GentLeMAN’s Kwirrep Cap. 


Fig. 1.—Camet's-Ham Svrr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig, 2.—Camev’s-nairn Scrt.—Front.—[See Fig. .] 


tinue the work on the stitches of the 
last rounds, which appear purled. 
Knit 60 rounds entirely plain with- 
out changing the number of stitch- 
es, with the exception of the four 
“seams, which are continued to the 
In the following 
round (a narrowing round) begin 
to work the cap into a point, nar- 
rowing 1 st. on both sides of each 
seam after an in- 
terval of lst. Re- 
peat this narrowing 


end of the cap. 





round four times 
after seven in- 
terval rounds 
each, six times after five interval rounds each, five times after three interval 
rounds, eight times after one interval round, and finally in every round until 
all st. have been used up. On the point of the cap set a tassel made of white 
cotton, as shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 2.—Epe1ne ror Lingerie, erc.—Port Lace 
Braip AND CROCHET. 


Camel’s-hair Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus suit of gray camel’s-hair with shaded stripes consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The latter is trimmed with folds and bows of black velvet and 
with buttons. The sleeves of velvet are furnished with cuffs of camel’s-hair 
and a velvet fold. 


Dolman for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 
Tis Dolman is made of brown Eugénie cloth, and is trimmed with brown 
silk cord and braid, and with loops and ends of gros grain ribbon 


Sacque for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
Tims white cashmere sacque is trimmed with a braiding of fine silk cord, 
knotted silk fringe, and a binding and bows of gros grain. 


Lady’s Crochet Slipper. 

Tus slipper is worked in ribbed crochet with red zephyr worsted. The cro 
chet sole is lined with a piece of card-board covered with flannel. The edge 
of the sole in the back and the upper edge of the front are finished with cro 
chet points of white worsted ; the front is trimmed besides with black span 
gles, and the corner in the middle is turned down on the outside in a revers 
and fastened with a bow of red silk ribbon. Begin the slipper at the toe with 





Fig. 1.—Brack PATEeNtT-LEATHER 
SLIPPER. 





Fig. 3.—Biacx Kip Snor. 


Fig. 5.—Brack Kip Boor 


a foundation of 34 st. (stitch), and going back and forth 
on these, crochet as follows: 1st round.—Pass over 1 st., 
33 se. (single crochet) on the next 33 st. 2d round.— 
1 ch. (chain stitch), always 1 sc. on the back vein of each 
st. in the preceding round, but in the middle st. work 
3 sc. for the widening. Like this last round work 26 
rounds more, then overhand the ends of the work to- 
gether on the wrong side, and likewise the foundation 
st. at the toe of the slipper, so that the seam forms the 
middle of the sole. Finish the sole in 38 rounds, work 
ing back and forth in ribbed crochet stitch on the last 
and first 10 st. of the last round, but at the beginning 


\\ and end of the 5th, 7th, and 9th rounds narrow 1 st. each, 


at the beginning and end of the 35th and 37th rounds 
narrow 2 st. each, and at the beginning and end of the 
21st and 23d rounds widen 1 st. each. Border the edge 
of the sole with a round of sc., and then work the row 
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of points with white zephyr worsted, as follows: 
1st round.—On the side which forms the wrong 
side of the work always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next st., 3 ch., pass over 1 st. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the first sc. in this round. 2d round. 
—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 
* 1 8c. on the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 
five double crochet on the middle of the next 3 
ch., 1 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. im this round. 


Crochet Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
See illustration on page 148. 


Tas border may be worked with silk, thread, or 
worsted, according to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. It is worked as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 18 ch. (chain stitch), 11 picots downward ; 
for each of these work 5 ch. and 1 ec. (single crochet) 
on the first ch. 2d round.—Always alternately 11 dc. 
(double crochet), separated each by 1 picot (5 ch. and 
1 ec. on the first ch.) on the middle 11 of the next 13 
ch. in the preceding round, 1 picot, 11 dc. on the sc. of 
each of the next picots downward, 1 ch. 


Edging for Lingerie.—Woven Braid and Lace 
Stitch. 


See illustration on page 148. 

Tas edging is worked with wide and narrow braid, 
woven as shown by the illustration, which is joined in 
Jace stitch with white thread. Having transferred the 
outlines of the design to linen, baste the braid on the 
latter, and work the lace stitches and wheels with fine 
thread. 


Edgings for Lingerie.—Point Lace Braid, Mi- 
gnardise, and Crochet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 149. 

Tarsr edgings are worked with point lace braid, 
consisting of figures joined with cords a quarter of an 
inch long, as shown by the illustrations, mignardise. 
and twisted crochet cotton, No. 120. For the edging 
Fig. 1 take a piece of mignardise and point lace braid, 
and join them as follows: 1st round.—On one side of 
the mignardise *« work 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
fourth following loop, 22 times alternately 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 sc. on the next loop, but after the fourth and 
eighteenth repetitions always catch one cord of the 

int lace braid: after the fourth repetition the cord 
Before the next figure should be caught at the point 
where it begins (to do this draw the stitch on the needle 
in a long loop, drop it from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the last sc., and draw the dropped stitch around 
the cord and through the sc., so that the cord comes 
on the wrong side); after the eighteenth repetition 
catch the cord before the third following _ at the 

int where it ends in a similar manner. Then work 

6 ch., fasten to the open-work edge of the following 
figure at a distance of one-third from the end, observ- 
ing the illustration (to do this drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter in the braid at the point indi- 
cated, and draw the dropped stitch through), 4 ch. 
fasten to the next figure at a distance of one-thi 
from the beginning, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of the 10 
ch. worked previously, 5 ch., and repeat from x. 
round (on the other side of the mignardise and point 
lace braid).—Like the preceding round, but the design 
sbould come trans round.—* 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 23 sc., separated each by 2 ch. in 
the lst ae ae pass over 4 st. (stitch), 4 sc. on the 


next 4 st.,4 ch., 10 dc. (double crochet), separated each 
by 8 at intervals on the open-work edge of 
the next two res at a distance of one-fifth from the 


beginning of the first figure to one-fifth from the end 
of the second figure, passing over the cord connecting 
these two figures with the 8 ch. between the middle 
two of the 10 dc., 4ch., 4.8c., working the first sc. on 
the ninth of the next 23 ec., separated each by 2 ch. 
and the following 3 sc. on the next 8 st., 5ch., pass 
over 4 st., and repeat from *. 4th round.—x 1 sc. on 
the middie of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 4 
ch., 1 dc. on the upper two veins of the next dc., 9 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 ch., 1 dc. on the upper 
two veins of the next dc. ; then 4 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., 2 ch.,1 p., 2 ch., and reveat from 
*. Sth round.—On the other side of the edging work 
»* 5c. on the cord between the next two figures, 2 ch., 
pass over a corresponding part of the next figure, 1 ec. 
on the open-work edge of the same figure, 17 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the same figure on which the last sc. 
was worked, 6 ch., 1 ec. on the middle vein of the 2 ch. 
between the eighth and ninth of the next 23 sc., 7 ch., 
fasten to the eleventh of the 17 ch. worked previously, 
7 ch., 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the upper veins 
of the third following sc., 6 ch., 1 stc. on the second 
following sc., 15 ch., pass over 6 st., 1 sc. on the next 
st., 6ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the following figure, 
7 ch., fasten to the ninth of the 15 ch. worked pre- 
viously, 10 ch., 1 sc. on the end of the same figure on 
which the last sc. was worked, 2 ch., and repeat from 
*. 6th round.—1 dc. on the next st. in the precedin 

round, always alternately 8 ch., 1 dc. on the fourth for 
lowing st. 7th round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on 
= ‘etetae veins of the next dc. in the preceding round, 

c 


For the edging Fig. 2 take a piece of point lace 
braid and arrenge it in design figures as shown by the 
illustration ; for each design figure use five medallions 
of the braid, always laying cord connecting the 
first and second medallions over the cord connecting 
the fourth and fifth medallions, and fastening then 
with several stitches. On that side of these design 
figures which forms the bottom of the edging work 
the ist round st the illustration) as follows: 
* 14dc. ted each by 1 ch., 1 p.,1 ch. on the edge 
of the middle three medaiiions in the next design fig- 
ure at regular intervals, beginning one-third from the 
end of the firet medallion, and ending one-third from 
the ee of the last of these three medallions, but 
inet of the p. between the last two of these 14 dc. 
work 1 ch., ond fasten the middle st. of the first p. in 
the following design figure to this ch., 7 ch., I'tc. (treble 
crochet) on the open-work edge in the middle of the 
same medallion on which the last dc. was worked, 1 
ch., 1 stc. on the middle of the last medailipn in this 
design figure, 1 ch., 1 stc. on the middle of the first 
medallion in the followin design figure, 1 ch., 1 tc. on 
the open-work edge of the next medallion, 4 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the sixth to the third of the last 7 ch., 2 ch., 
and repeat from *. %d round.—On the other side of 
the edging work 1 dc. on the middle of the cord con- 
necting the next two design — 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
open-work edge of the next medallion, passing over a 
corresponding interval with the ch., 5 ch.,1stc. on the 
middle of the same medallion on which the last dc. 
was worked, 12 ch., 2 sl. on the edge of the same me- 
dallion, 8 ch., turn the work on the wron 


tersecting point, 3 ch., tarn the work on the right side 

= : e = which oe has previously been 
one turned downward, 6 sl. to the middle of the fi 

of the middle three med mee ot 


ions, 2 ch., hold the work as in the beginni 
of the round, 6 si. on the third medallion, be Sateet of 


medallion, peas over a corresponding interval with 

ps poh oy . -_ repeat — aF,. rm oe ade dc. on 
n receding round, always alte’ 

2 ch., 1 de. en the third following at. . ‘egies 


Ladies’ Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, Figs. 1-5" 
See illustrations on page 149. 


.1.—Biaox Parent-Leatuer Siirrer. This sli 
w lined with white faille. The lining is ornament. 
ed with a cross seam of purple silk. The high heel is 








covered with purple satin. On the middle of the front 


of the slipper is a bow com of purple satin, ar- 
ranged fan shape, and of silver bullion, and to both 
sides of this bow is joined a leaf trimming of similar 
eatin and silver bullion. 

Fig. 2.—Buaox Ki Surrrer. This slipper is fur- 
nished with a high heel covered with leather. The 
middle of the front is trimmed with a rosette of blue 
and black silk ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Biaok Kr Snor. This shoe has a high 
heel covered with kid. From the front to the upper 
edge the shoe is furnished with bands, which are 
bound with narrow black silk ribbon, and are fur- 
nished with button-holes on both ends. The buttons 
are set on the edge of the shoe as shown by the il- 
lustration. The middle of the front of the shoe is 
trimmed with a bow of narrow black silk ribbon. For 
evening toilettes the bands and buttons should be 
made of material to match the color of the dress. 

Fig. 4.—Srat-skin anp Frenon Kip Boot. The 
lower part of this boot, which is furnished with a 
double sole and high heel, is made of seal-skin border- 
ed with a strip of yellow leather. The back is slasbed 
on both sides to overlap the front, and is furnished 
with black silk ribbons, which are tied in a bow. The 
top of French kid is made to button; on the under- 
lapping part black buttons are fastened, and the over- 


lapping part is furnished with button-holes, and is 
scallo on the outer edge and ornamented with 
stitching. 


Fig. 5.—Biack Km Boor. This boot has a high 
heel covered with leather. The sides are furnished 
with elastic. An ornamental piece of kid is stitched 
on the toe of the boot. The top buttoned on the boot 
is of kid lined with purple satin, and consists of two 

arts, which are closed with buttons. The —s 
Front is scalloped and furnished with button-holes, an 
the corresponding buttons are set on the back. ro- 
sette of black silk ribbon and lace trims the middle of 
the top. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 


I pornteD to the writing in the sketch-book, 
and looked at my mother. I was not mistaken. 
She had seen it, as I had seen it. But she re- 
fused to acknowledge that any thing had hap- 
pened to alarm her—plainly as I could detect it 
in her face. p 

‘** Somebody has been playing a trick on you, 
George,” she said. 

I made no reply. It was needless to say any 
thing. My poor mother was evidently as far 
from being satisfied with her own shallow expla- 
nation as | was. ‘Fhe carriage waited for us at 
the door. We set forth in silence on our drive 


home. 

‘The sketch-book lay open on my knee. My 
eyes were fastened on it; my mind was absorbed 
in recalling the moment when the apparition 
beckoned me into the summer-house, and spoke. 
Putting the words and the writing together, the 
conclusion was too plain to be mistaken. ‘The 
woman whom I had saved from drowning had 
need of me again. 

And this was the same woman who, in her 
own proper person, had not hesitated to seize 
the first opportunity of leaving the house in 
which we had been sheltered together—without 
stopping to say one grateful word to the man 
who had preserved her from death! Four days 
only had elapsed since she had left me, never (to 
all appearance) to see me again. And now the 
ghostly apparition of her had returned as to a 
tried and trusted friend ; had commanded me to 
remember her and to go to her; and had pro- 
vided against all possibility of my memory play- 
ing me false, by writing the words which invited 
me to meet her ‘‘ when the full moon shone on 
Saint Anthony’s Well.” 

What had happened in the interval? What 
did the supernatural manner of her communica- 
tion with me mean? What ought my own 
course of action to be? 

My mother roused me from my reflections. 
She stretched out her hand, and suddenly closed 
the open book on my knee, as if the sight of the 
writing in it was unendurable to her. 

“* Why don’t you speak to me, George?” she 
said. ‘*Why do you keep your thoughts to 
yourself?” 

‘*My mind is lost in confusion,” I answered. 
**T can suggest nothing and explain nothing. 
My thoughts are all bent on the one question of 
what I am to do next. On that point I believe 
I may say that my mind is made up.” I touch- 
ed the sketch-book as I spoke. ‘‘Come what 
may of it,” I said, ‘‘I mean to keep the appoint- 
ment.” 

My mother looked at me as if she doubted the 
evidence of her own senses. 

“* He talks as if it was a real thing!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ George, you don’t really believe 
that you saw somebody in the summer-house? 
The place was empty. I tell you positively, 
when you pointed into the summer-house, the 
place was empty. You have been thinking and 
thinking of this woman till you persuade your- 
self that you have actually seen her.” 

1 opened the sketch-book again. ‘‘I thought 
I saw her writing on this page,” I answered. 
“* Look at it, and tell me if I was wrong.” 

My mother refused to look at it. Steadily as 
she persisted in taking the rational view, never- 
theless the writing frightened her. 

“It is not a week yet,” she went on; “‘ since I 
saw you lying between life and death in your bed 
attheinn. How can you talk of keeping the ap- 
pointment, in your state of health? An appoint- 
ment with a shadowy Something in your own 
imagination, which appears and disappears, and 
leaves substantial writing behind it! It's ridic- 
ulous, George; I wonder you can help laughing 
at yourself.” 

She tried to set the example of laughing at me 
—with the tears in her eyes, poor soul, as she 





made the useless effort. I began to regret hay- 
ing opened my mind so freely to her. 

“Don’t take the matter too seriously, moth- 
er,” I said. ‘*Perhaps I may not be able to 
find the place. 1 never heard of Saint An- 
thony’s Well; I have not the least idea where it 
is.. Suppose I make the discovery, and suppose 
the journey turns out to be an easy one, would 
you like to go with me?” 

‘*God forbid!” cried my mother, fervently. 
‘*T will have nothing to do with it, George. 
You are in a state of delusion—I shall speak to 
the doctor.” 

‘* By all means, my dear mother. Mr. Mac- 
Glue is a sensible person. We pass his house on 
our way home, and we will ask him to dinner. 
In the mean time, let us say no more on the 
subject till we see the doctor.” 

I spoke lightly, but I really meant what I said. 
My mind was sadly disturbed; my nerves were 
so shaken that the slightest noises on the road 
startled me. The opinion of a man like Mr. 
MacGlue, who looked at all mortal matters from 
the same immovably practical point of view, 
might really have its use, in my case, as a spe- 
cies of moral remedy. 


We waited until the dessert was on the table, 
and the servants had left the dining-room. 
Then I told my story to the Scotch doctor as I 
have told it here; and, that done, I opened the 
sketch-book to let him see the writing for him- 
self. 

Had I turned to the wrong page? 

I started to my feet, and held the book close 
to the light of the lamp that hung over the din- 
ing-table. No: I had found the right page. 
There was my half-finished drawing of the wa- 
ter-fall—but where were the two lines of writing 
beneath ? 

Gone! 

I strained my eyes; I looked and looked. 
And the blank white paper looked back at me. 

I placed the open leaf before my mother. 
“You saw it as plainly as I did,” I said. ‘‘ Are 
my own eyes deceiving me? Look at the bottom 
of the page.” 

My mother sank back in her chair with a cry 
of terror. 

** Gone ?” I asked. 

**Gone!” 

T turned to the doctor. He took me com- 
pletely by surprise. No incredulous smile ap- 
peared on his face; no jesting words passed his 
lips. He was listening to us attentively. He 
was waiting gravely to. hear more. 

**T declare to you, on my word of honor,” I 
said to him, ‘‘ that I saw the apparition writing 
with my pencil at the bottom of that page. I 
declare that I took the book in — hand, and 
saw these words written in it: ‘ When the full 
moon shines op Saint Anthony's Well.’ Not 
more than three hours have passed since that 
time—and, see for yourself, not a vestige of the 
writing remains.” 

‘*Not a vestige of the writing remains,” Mr. 
MacGlue repeated, quietly. 

“*If you feel the slightest doubt of what I have 
told you,” I went on, ‘ ask my mother—she will 
bear witness that she saw the writing too.” 

**T don’t doubt that you both saw the writing,” 
answered Mr. MacGlue, with a composure that 
astonished me. 

**Can you account for it?” I asked. 

** Well,” said the impenetrable doctor, ‘‘ if I set 
my wits at work, I believe I might account for 
it to the satisfaction of some people. For ex- 
ample, I might give you what they call the ra- 
tional explanation, to begin with. I might say 
that you are, to my certain knowledge, in a high- 
‘ly excited nervous condition; and that, when you 
saw the apparition (as you call it), you simply 
saw nothing but your own strong impression of 
an absent woman, who, as I greatly fear, has got 
on the weak or amatory side of you. I mean 
no offense, Mr. Germaine—” 

**T take no offense, doctor. But excuse me 
for speaking plainly—the rational explanation is 
thrown away on me.” 

‘*T’ll readily excuse you,” answered Mr. Mac- 
Glue; “‘the rather that I’m entirely of your 
opinion. I don’t believe in the rational explana- 
tion myself.” 2 

This was surprising, to say the least of it. 
“* What do vou believe in?” I inquired. 

Mr. MacGlue declined to let me hurry him. 

** Wait ‘a little,” he said. ‘‘ There's the ir- 
rational explanation to try next. Maybe it 
will fit itself to the present state of your mind 
better than the other. We will say this time 
that you have really seen the ghost (or double) 
of a living person. Very good. If you can 
suppose a disembodied spirit to appear in earthly 
clothing—of silk er merino, as the case may be— 
it’s no great stretch to suppose, next, that this 
same spirit is capable of holding a mortal pen- 
cil, and of writing mortal words in a mortal 
sketching-book. And if the ghost vanishes 
(which your ghost did), it seems supernaturally 
appropriate that the writing should follow the 
example and vanish too. And the reason of the 
vanishment may be (if you want a reason), either 
that the ghost does not like letting a stranger like 
me into its secrets, or that vanishing is a settled 
habit of ghosts and of every thing associated 
with them, or that this ghost has changed its 
mind in the course of three hours (being the 
ghost of a woman, I am sure that’s not wonder- 
ful), and doesn’t care to see you ‘ when the full 
moon. shines on Anthony’s Well.’ There’s the 
irrational explanation for you. And, speaking 
for myself, I’m bound to add that I don't set a 
pin’s value on that explanation either.” 

Mr. MacGlue’s sublime indifference to both 
sides of the question began to irritate me. 

**In plain words, doctor,” I said, ‘* you don’t 
think the circumstances that 1 have mentioned 
to you worthy of serious investigation ?” 

**T don’t think serious investigation capable 





of dealing with the circumstances,” answered the 
doctor, ‘*Put it in that way, and you put it 
right. Just look round you. Here we three 
persons are alive and hearty at this snug table. 
If (which God forbid!) good Mistress Germaine 
or yourself were to fall down dead in another 
moment, I, doctor as I am, could no more ex- 
plain what first principle of life and movement 


_ had been suddenly extinguished in you than the 


dog there sleeping on the hearth-rug. If I am 
content to sit down ignorant in the face of such 
an impenetrable mystery as this—presented to 
me, day after day, every time I see a living creat- 
ure come into the world or go out of it—why 
may I not sit down content in the face of your 
lady in the summer-house, and say she’s alto- 
gether beyond my fathoming, and there is an end 
of her ?” ‘ 

At those words my mother joined in the con- 
versation for the first time. 

** Ah, Sir,” she said, ‘‘if you could only per- 
suade my son to take your sensible view, how 
happy I should be! Would you believe it ?—he 
positively means (if he can find the place) to go 
to Saint Anthony's Well!” 

Even this revelation entirely failed to surprise 
Mr. MacGlue. 

‘** Ay, ay. He means to keep his appointment 
with the ghost, does he? Well, I can be of some 
service to him if he sticks to his resolution. I 
can tell him of another man who kept a written 
appointment with a ghost, and what came of it.” 

This was a startling announcement. Did he 
really mean what he said ? . 

“* Are you in jest or in earnest ?” I asked. 

‘*T never joke, Sir,” said Mr. MacGlue. ‘‘No 
sick person really believes in a doctor who jokes. 
I defy you to show me a man at the head of our 
profession who has ever been discovered in high 
spirits (in medical hours) by his nearest and dear- 
est friend. You may have wondered, I dare say, 
at seeing me take your strange narrative as cool- 
ly as I do. It comes naturally, Sir. Yours is 
not the first story of a ghost and a pencil that I 
have heard.” 

**Do you mean to tell me,” I said, ‘‘ that you 
know of another man who has seen what I have 
seen ?” 

‘That's just what I mean to tell you,” re- 
joined the doctor. ‘‘'The man was a far-away 
Scots cousin of my late wife, who bore the hon- 
orable name of Bruce, and followed a sea-faring 
life. I'll take another glass of the sherry wine, 
just to wet my whistle, as the vulgar saying is, 
before I begin. Well, you must know, Bruce 
was mate of a bark at the time I’m i 
of, and he was on a voyage from Liverpool to 
New Brunswick. At noon one day he and the 
captain, having taken their observation of the 
sun, were hard at it below, working out the lati- 
tude and longitude on their slates. Bruce, in 
his cabin, looked across through the open door 
of the captain’s cabin opposite, ‘What do you 
make it, Sir?’ says Bruce. ‘Ihe man in the cap- 
tain’s cabin looked up. And what did Bruce see? 
The face of the captain? Devil a bit of it—the 
face of a total stranger! Up jumps Bruce, with 
his heart going full gallop all in a moment, and 
searches for the captain on deck, and finds him 
much as usual, with his calculations done, and his 
latitude and longitude off his mind for the day. 

‘ There’s somebody at your desk, Sir,’ says Bruce. 
‘He’s writing on your slate; and he's a total 
stranger to me.’ ‘A stranger in my cabin?’ 
says the captain. ‘Why, Mr. Bruce, the ship 
has been six weeks out of port. How did he 
get on board?’ Bruce doesn't know how, but he 
sticks to his story. Away goes the captain, and 
bursts like a whirlwind into his cabin, and finds 
nobody there. Bruce himself is obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the place is certainly empty. 
‘If I didn’t know you were a sober man,’ says 
the captain, ‘I should charge you with drinking. 
As it is, I'll hold you accountable for nothing 
worse than dreaming. Don't do it again, Mr. 
Bruce.’ Bruce sticks to his story; Bruce swears 
he saw the man writing on the captain’s slate. 
The captain takes up the slate and looks at it. 
‘Lord save us and bless us!’ says he: ‘here the 
writing is, sure enough!’ Bruce looks at it too, 
and sees the writing as plain as can be, in these 
words, ‘Steer to the Nor’west.’ That, and no 
more.—Ah, goodness me, narrating is dry work, 
Mr.Germaine. With your leave, I'll take anoth- 
er drop of the sherry wine. . 

** Well (it’s fine old wine, that; look at the 
oily drops running down the glass)—well, steer- 
ing to the northwest, you will understand, was 
out of the captain's course. Nevertheless, find- 
ing no solution of the mystery on board the ship, 
and the weather at the time being fine, the cap- 
tain determined, while the daylight lasted, to 
alter his course, and see what came of it. To-- 
ward three o'clock in the afternoon gn iceberg 
came of it; with a wrecked ship stove in, and 
frozen fast to the ice; and the passengers and 
crew nigh to death with cold and exhaustion. 
Wonderful enough, you will say; but more re- 
mains behind. As the mate was helping one of 
the rescued passengers up the side of the bark, 
who should he turn out to be bat the very man 
whose ghostly appearance Bruce had seen in the 
captain's cabin writing on the captain’s slate! 
And more than that—if your capacity for being 
surprised isn’t clean worn out by this time—the 
passenger recognized the bark as the very vessel 
which he had seen in a dream at noon that day. 
He had even spoken of it to one of the officers 
on board the wrecked ship when he woke. ‘We 
shall be rescued to-day,’ he had said; and he 
had exactly described the rig of the bark hours 
and hours before the vessel herself hove in view. 
Now you know, Mr. Germaine, how my wife's 
far-away cousin kept an appointment with a 

ghost, and what came of it.”* 





* The doctor’s narrative is not imaginary. It will 
be found related in full detail, and authenticated by 
names and dates, in Robert Dale Owen's very interest- 
ing work called Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
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Concluding his story in these words, the doc- 
tor helped himself to another glass of the ‘‘ sher- 
ry wine.” I was not satisfied yet; I wanted to 
know more. 

“The writing on the slate,” I said. ‘* Did it 
remain there, or did it vanish like the writing in 
my book ?” 

Mr. MacGlue’s answer disappointed me. He 
had never asked, and had never heard, whether 
the writing had remained or not. He had told 
me all that he knew, and he had but one thing 
more to say, and that was in the nature of a re- 
mark, with a moral attached to it. ‘‘‘There's a 
marvelous resemblance, Mr. Germaine, between 
your story and Bruce’s story. ‘The main differ- 
ence, as I see it, is this. The passenger's ap- 
pointment proved to be the salvation of a whole 
ship’s company. I very much doubt whether the 
lady’s appointment will prove to be the salvation 
of You.” 

I silently reconsidered the strange narrative 
which had just~been related to me. Another 
man had seen what I had seen—had done what I 
proposed to do! My mother noticed with grave 
displeasure the strong impression which Mr. Mac- 
Glue had produced on my mind. 

‘**T wish you had kept your story to yourself, 
doctor,” she said, sharply. 

** May I ask why, madam ?” 

** You have confirmed my son, Sir, in his reso- 
lution to go to Saint Anthony's Well.” 

Mr. MacGlue quietly consulted his pocket al- 
manac before he replied. 

** It’s the full moon on the ninth of the month,” 
he said. ‘* That gives Mr. Germaine some days 
of rest, ma’am, before he takes the journey. If 
he travels in his own comfortable carriage—what- 
ever I may think, morally speaking, of his enter- 
prise—I can’t say, medically speaking, that I be- 
lieve it will do him much harm.” 

‘*You know where Saint Anthony’s Well is ?” 
I interposed. 

‘I must be mighty ignorant of Edinburgh not 
to know that,” replied the doctor. 

“Is the Well in Edinburgh, then ?” 

‘* It’s just outside Edinburgh—looks down on 
it, as you may say. You follow the old street 
called the Canongate to the end. You turn to 
your right, past the famous Palace of Holyrood ; 
you cross the Park and the Drive, and take your 
way upward to the ruins of Anthony's Chapel, 
on the shoulder of the hill—and there you are! 
There's a high rock behind the Chapel, and at 
the foot, of it you will find the spring they call 
Anthony’s Well. It’s thought a pretty view by 
moonlight—and they tell me it’s no longer beset 
at night by bad characters, as it used to be in 
the old time.” 

My mother, in graver and graver displeasure, 
rose to retire to the drawiug-room. 

“*T confess you have disappointed mé,” she 
said to Mr. MacGlue. ‘‘I should have thought 
you would have been the last man to encourage 
my son in an act of impradence.” 

“Craving your pardon, madam, your son re- 
quires no encouragement. I can see for myself 
that his mind is made up. Where is the use of 
a person like me trying to stop him? Dear mad- 
am, if he won’t profit by your advice, what hope 
can I have that he will take mine?” 

Mr. MacGlue pointed this artful compliment 
by a bow of the deepest respect, and threw open 
the door for my mother to pass out. 

When we were left together over our wine, I 
asked the doctor how soon I might safely start 
on my journey to Edinburgh. 

**’'Take two days to do the journey, and you 
may start, if you're bent on it, at the beginning 
of the week, But mind this,” added the pru- 
dent doctor, *‘ though I own I’m anxious to hear 
what comes of your expedition—understand at 
the same time, so far as the lady is concerned, 
that [ wash my hands of the consequences.” 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresponDEnT. ] 


The Prince in the Pillory.—M. Dumas as a moral 
Teacher.—A Poet and his Pets. 
“TINHE absent,” says a French proverb, “are 
always in the wrong,” and this is true, it 
seems, even of princes. The Prince of Wales, 
at least, has been severely taken to task by the 
Anglo-Indian Christian Union, in Edinburgh, for 
his conduct in his Eastern tour. Some of the 
objections seem a little fanciful, such as the 
charge of having gone to see the tooth of Bud- 
dha, which every body who knows any thing 
knows to have belonged to an elephant; and 
even those who know nothing (i.¢., the natives 
themselves) can hardly attribute to his Royal 
Highness a tendency to embrace their faith from 
his curiosity in dentistry. With much greater 
reason he might have been taken to task for vis- 
iting the “ Sacred Monkey,” which is a living testi- 
mony, 80 far as it goes, to ape worship, and from 
the Prince’s attention to which might be inferred 
some leaning toward Darwinism. On the other 
hand, there is certainly something to be said on 
the score of his Royal Highness attending nautch 
dances, of which the chief speaker of the Chris- 
tian Union, the Rev. Dr. Duff, has this discreet 
remark to make : “ There is something incongru- 
ous [?] in the thing, though I do not blame the 
Prince ; I blame his advisers who have not saved 
him from the dilemma of being constrained to 
witness such performances.” This reminds one 
of the famous lines: 
“ As though you had taken sour John Knox 
To the ballet at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front row box, 
And danced off the ballet in trowsers and tunic.” 


Only that the Prince is not very like John Knox, 





World. The author gladly takes this opportunity of 
pny or eae his obligations to Mr. Owen’s remark- 
able 





and I am afraid much “ restraint” was not nec- 
essary. 

Some curious facts have recently come to light 
respecting a celebrated dramatic teacher—Alex- 
andre Dumas, the younger. His Lady of the Ca- 
mellias was prohibited, it seems, under the repub- 
lie, but readily licensed under the empire. His 
Demi-Monde, however, was too strong even for 
Napoleon III, who characteristically observed, 
“Tt would disgrace our national theatre, but 
might do very well for a smaller house,” at which 
it was accordingly brought out with immense 
success. Dumas had the effrontery to apply on 
its behalf for the annual prize given to the 
“piece best calculated to improve the morals of 
the working classes,” and, what is more (and 
worse), the jury awarded it to him, The gentle- 
man whose function was to bestow it, however, 
declined to carry out their instructions, where- 
upon the jury decreed the abolition of the prize. 
From these two pieces Dumas still receives an 
immense income, and avers that for the Lady 
of the Camellias he would have gained a million 
of francs in America had he been properly dealt 
with. Of his L’ Homme-Femme no less than 70,000 
copies were sold straight off, and though the fair 
sex were so enraged at it that he was mobbed by 
the ladies on his appearance at his first ball after 
its publication, he asserts that they only dislike 
its truth, As he was helping one of them on 
with her cloak on the evening in ‘question, she 
whispered to him these words of comfort: “ Don’t 
you mind them; it is a chef d’euvre.” He gets 
£6000 for every new play, and realizes £8000 a 
year from his copyrights. When talent and vir- 
tue, thus walking hand in hand, are so richly re- 
warded, who can say that there is little hope for 
France ? 

By-the-way, I may tell you, what is certainly not 
generally known, that the favorite companions of 
Robert Browning, the poet, are two geese, which 
follow him up and down stairs; some cavilers will 
say, “ repeating, from hearsay, certain uncouth po- 
etry.” Perhaps, however, it is his classical taste 
which prompts him to favor these birds, descend- 
ants, maybe, of those which saved the Capitol. 
The other day, when I mentioned at a dinner 
party this curious predilection of the poet, “ Birds 
of a feather flock together,” observed the host. 
“Nay,” retorted the hostess, very prettily, “let us 
say, rather, Extremes meet.” 

In return for Garibaldi’s New-Year’s present of 
a goat-kid, sent from Caprera to Victor Emanuel, 
the King has sent him two statuettes of Franklin 
and Washington, which, I think, shows his Maj- 
esty, or “ his advisers” (as Dr. Duff would say), to 
possess both refinement and good taste. 

I am not sure this was the case with the cred- 
itors of a poor Yorkshire bankrupt the other day, 
whom, since he could not pay, they compelled to 
sing for their edification. He was famous for his 
execution, but there being one on this occasion in 
his own house, it depressed his spirits. More- 
over, his choice of a ballad—‘“ And You'll Re- 
member Me”—strikes me as unfortunate. Sing- 
er and audience are described, however, as being 
alike affected by its significance. 

Depend upon it, it does not do to be foo singu- 
lar. There has been a “strange wild animal” 
hunted up and down the New Forest for days by 
the inhabitants, and eventually killed, which turns 
out to be the famous Esquimaux dog brought back 
by the captain of the Pandora from the last are- 
tic expedition. . 

Did I tell you (if so, excuse me; if not, applaud 
me) of the admirable financial bull perpetrated in 
the City the other day within your humble serv- 
ant’s hearing? Two men are coming out of a de- 
posit bank, of whom one is an Irishman—and of 
course the one who has not made the deposit. He 
has recommended it to be made, however, for the 
other says to him, “ But now I have taken your 
advice, can I get my money out again when I want 
it?” “Sure you can get it out to-morrow,” was 
the reply, “if you only give a week’s notice.” 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 








THE GANGES. 


MONG the numerous objects held in venera- 
tion by the Hindoos, none is more revered 
than the sacred river, the Ganges, which takes its 
rise in the snowy slopes of the Himalayas, and 
flows southward to the Bay of Bengal through a 
valley of incomparable fertility and beauty. The 
cities on its banks are holy places, the resort of 
pilgrims, and its waters are transported long dis- 
tances by the faithful to serve for their ablutions, 
and are the pledge of their most binding oaths in 
courts of justice, 
The beautiful illustration on page 152 presents 
a graphic view of this canonized stream, with the 
curious river boats, and the banks swarming with 
the crocodiles, which, with the tigers and cobras, 
constitute the most terrible fauna of Hindostan. 
The large flat-bottomed boats, with an ample hay- 
stack as cargo, are one of the commonest kind of 
craft to be seen on the Ganges. They float with 
the tide, the oars being used only to help the 
steering. They have very large triangular helms, 
and the pilot stands on a high platform made of 
bamboos, so that he can see forward over the 
cargo. “Country boats” are well known in these 
waters, They are vessels built and rigged after 
the European model, but are manned and even 
captained by natives, Their cut is not to be 
mistaken. There is an unsailorlike look about 
every thing; no part of the rigging is as it ought 
to be. The shrouds are a good point to give as 
evidence, for they have no ratlines. The native 
can catch the ropes with his toes, and run up like 
a rat, A + earthen jar stands on deck to 
hold a supply of water, and sundry other arrange- 
ments at once tell us she is a country ship. They 
are only used for the river, or short voyages on 
the coast around ; farther they do not usually pre- 
tend to navigate, and a storm sweeps them away 
and sends them to the bottom like lead. There 





is a superior class of vessels also known as “ coun- 
try ships,” which have English officers on board, 
but that is not the class of craft given in our il- 
lustration. 

The Ganges, like the Nile, rises and falls; at 
one season, when it is high, it is in some parts a 
very wide stream, and in the winter again it con- 
tracts, leaving sand banks, which the “ muggers,” 
or alligators, come out and repose upon. The 
bank of the river is different here from what the 
Hooghly presents. There it is the flat deposit of 
the stream which forms the land, but further up, 
in the Mofussul, there are high banks of earth ; 
and when a village stands on one of these there 
is generally a ghaut for the people to come down 
and bathe. Many lives are annually lost in India 
from the alligators carrying off the people as they 
come daily to perform in the sacred Gunga the 
necessary ceremonies commanded by their relig- 
ion. Europeans always bathe in their houses, so 
they are not liable to accidents of this kind; still 
they are not altogether exempt. Dr. Cotton, who 
was Bishop of Calcutta, fell out of his boat into 
the river one night, about ten years ago, and as 
the body never was again seen, it is supposed that 
one of the muggers had caught him. There is 
another kind of alligator, called by the natives 
“gooryal,” but they are supposed not to touch 
people in the water like the muggers. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


or of the largest and most destructive fires 
that have occurred in New York city for many 
years broke out at 444 Broadway early on the 
evening of February 8. In 1835, December 16, 
the ‘“‘Great Fire’’ occurred, when block after 
block was swept away, not far from 650 build- 
ings being consumed, with losses estimated at 
about $18,000,000. In 1845 there was another 
—, on which occasion the loss was about 
$5,000,000. Since that time, although there have 
been extensive conflagrations in the city, none 
has occurred involving the loss of so much 
op rty as that of February 8, which resulted 
n the destruction of property whose estimated 
value was about $3,000,000. The interior wood- 
work of the buildings, and the various kinds of 
goods stored in them, afforded material for a 
most brilliant fire, which illuminated not only 
New York, but Brooklyn Heights, Jersey City, 
and other places in the vicinity with a fierce and 
startling glare. The scene, even as viewed from 
distant stand-points, was most impressive. Two 
firemen, who were bravely battling with the fiery 
element, were killed by falling walls, and others 
were seriously injured. In previous years other 
fires, as many may remember, have occurred on 
this same block. The City Assembly Rooms, 
and Butler’s American Theatre, then known to 
New Yorkers as ‘‘444,”’ were destroyed by fire 
on February 16, 1866. 


Queen Victoria opened Parliament in person 
on February 8—an event which awakened great 
interestéand excitement among her subjects. A 
distinguished throng filled the Houses of Par- 
liament. The Queen, dressed in royal purple 
and diamonds, was attended by various mem- 
bers of the royal family and nobility. On the 
throne the Princess Beatrice sat on her right, 
and the Princess Louise on her left, while the 
Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Edinburgh 
occupied seats immediately in front. The Lord 
Chancellor read the speech on behalf of the 
Queen, the whole imposing ceremony occupying 
but a few minutes, 

The terrible details of the panic in Robinson’s 
Opera-house in Cincinnati have been published 
throughout the country. That nine persons— 
women and children—were killed immediately 
and many others fearfully injured is a terrible 
result of a false alarm of fire. But what if the 
alarm had been a true one? In that overcrowded 
theatre, what chance would there then have been 
for the escape of bewildered women and helpless 
children ? hen does safety seem more hope- 
less than when there is a dense crowd, a vague 
alarm, a panic, and no avenue of exit in any wise 
sufficient to meet the emergency? There are 
many of our public buildings, concert halls, and 
churches so constructed that if the occasion of 
alarm or danger comes, they will prove only 
vast and horrible tombs. No doubt the admoni- 
tion so often - to the public is the right one 
—if an alarm is raised in a crowded building, it 
is the safest course to sit still ; yet there should 
be more real safety than might come from so 
doing. Buildings should be so constructed—the 
law should demand that they be always so con- 
structed—that a large audience could quickly 
and safely make their exit. Every year dreadful 
disasters occur because churches and public 
halls are defective in this respect. The public 
are thrilled with horror for a few days; then 
the matter is, as it were, forgotten. Buildings 
continue to be erected with the old-established 
avenues of escape; crowds gather in them, with 
only here and there a person who gives a thought 
to possible panics and their results, until an- 
other new calamity of similar nature arouses the 
apathetic for atime. And thus it goes on year 
after year. 





Victoria Kawekiu Kaiulani Lunalilo Kalani- 
nuiahilapalapa Cleghorn, a princess of the royal 
family, was recently christened at Honolulu, 
and behaved with the utmost decorum while 
receiving her princely name, never uttering a 
sound during the entire service. The royal in- 
fant was elegantly dressed in a baptismal cash- 
mere robe, embroidered with silk. A reception 
was held at the palace after the event, at which 
the Princess Victoria was present, being held in 
the arms of her nurse. 





An exchange, in giving to girls some sensible 
advice about the care of the feet, including the 
folly of wearing boots that are too small, re- 
marks: “‘ Learn this lesson: no one cares about 
the size of your foot except yourself; therefore 
be comfortable.” 





Visitors to the Centennial Exhibition will find 
plenty of mementoes which they can purchase 
and carry away with them. Among the many 
articles which have been made for This special 
purpose are solid glass cubes for paper-weights, 
with views of the Art Hall, Horticultural Hall, 





Main Building, and Machinery Hall; medals of 
marble and bronze, with bass-reliefs of the Main 
Building; and tea-sets and toilette-sets in white 
granite and porcelain, with printed designs of 
the Art Hall. This porcelain is what is called 
English china, and was ordered from the famous 
Fenton potteries of Staffordshire by a Philadel- 
phia dealer. In addition to the tea and toilette 
sets, there are coffee-cups, mugs, vases, card-re- 
ceivers, cake dishes, etc. . 





However mild and genial the climate may be 
at this season in some parts of California, it ap- 
pears from reports that in San Francisco they 
have had cold, raw winds, frosty nights, hail, 
and finally a genuine little snow-storm, which 
was a sensation to the oldest inhabitant. Those 
who have been tempted into that section of Cal- 
ifornia by glowing accounts of an Italian climate 
think they have been entirely deluded. 





The largest banana plantation in the United . 
States is probably near Salt Lake, Florida. It 
contains nearly 10,000 bearing trees. A major- 
ity of these are of the dwarf species, which are 
renewed every year. The banana is a staple ar- 
ticle of food in many parts of the world. In 
regions where there is no frost the fruit ripens 
constantly all the year round. 





A poor clergyman, aged seventy-three, living 
in Leamington, England, was recently found 
dead in his room from lack of food. Hehad lived 
several years on an income of eightpence a day. 





The Swiss exhibit at the Centennial will be 
small, but complete and well classified. Among 
manufactured articles watches will occupy the 
first rank, but the show of laces will excite spe- 
cial admiration. 





When plants have been frost-bitten, the thaw- 
ing out should always be gradual. One of the 
best things to do is to sprinkle the foliage with 
cold water, and put the plants in a room where 
the temperature is allowed to rise slowly to a 
suitable degree. Plants while in a frozen con- 
dition should be very carefully handled. 





It is said by some physicians that condensed 
milk is not a suitable food as a substitute for 
pure milk for infants. It is believed to be more 
fattening, but less nourishing, and to diminish 
the child’s power of resisting diseases. This is - 
a matter that ought to be thoroughly investi- 
gated and universally understood, for condensed 
milk is largely used as food for infants. 





The Prince of Wales received gifts and honors 
in abundant meesure at the castle of a Hindoo 
chief in Ramnagur. The Maharajah, a benevo- 
lent old magician in spectacles and white mus- 
tache, sat smiling in his hall, with his hands 
joined in a deprecating way, as along file of serv- 
itors deposited trays laden with costly shawls 
and muslins at the Prince’s feet. When the 
Prince was leaying, the Maharajah tendered the 
last best proof of regard—his own walking-stick, 
a curious stout shillalah, with gold studs where 
knots had been, and a gold handle, which he en- 
treated him to accept. 





The first Sunday-school in what is now Brook- 
lyn was founded April 27, 1827, by Rev. Stephen 
H. Meeker, who recently died in Williamsburg. 
Mr. Meeker was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
October 17, 1799, graduated at Columbia College 
in 1821, entered the ministry in 1824, and was in- 
stalled pastor of the old Bushwick church, then 
the only church, save one, in Kings County, on 
the last Sunday in February, 1825. During his 
long and successful pastorate of fifty-one years 
he was never detained from the pulpit by sick- 
ness but one Sunday. 


The late Duchess of Devonshire grew at forty 
very stout, like many other Englishwomen, yet 
she retained her beauty. ‘‘ How have you kept 
your complexion so pure, my dear duchess?” 
asked one of her fellow-ladies-in-waiting at the 
court of Queen Victoria. ‘‘ By dressing at ease 
and keeping my temper,” said the handsome 
duchess. In France, where women have a nat- 
ural taste for what is becoming in dress, a large 
woman wears ample draperies and loosely fitting 
garments, which make her look and fee) at her 
ease. No labored breathing, no unnatural red- 
ness, no fear of suffocation. She is simply a 
large, beautiful object, instead of a pillow tied 
in the middle, with a general air of asphyxia. 
Tight dressing never makes a large woman look 
smaller. 





There seems to be trouble in regard to the 
statue of Napoleon on the Vendéme Column. 
After it was injured by its fall, a manufacturer 
of bronze was charged with the work of restor- 
ing it at a cost of 23,000 frances, exclusive of the 
expense of putting it up. The sculptor then 
came forward and offered to make a new statue 
for 40,000 franes, as he specially desired to cor- 
rect some faults in his original work. The gov- 
ernment, however, declined this offer. Among 
the workmen employed by the firm who repair- 
ed the statue was a good friend of the imperial 
family, who protested against the manner in 
which the work was done, and was sent away. 
After it was placed in position he managed to 
get upon the scaffolding, and in the presence of 
Officials took a knife and nearly severed the Em- 


*peror’s arm. The crevices had been filled with 


wax, the whole statue being repaired in this way. 
The contractors promise now to repair it with 
bronze, 





An enthusiastic visitor at Santa Barbara de- 
scribes the invalids there as a lively set, who 
spend their days in driving about in pony phae- 
tons and riding races on the beach, who make 
the streets gay with their pretty dresses, and 
picnics lively with their laughter. Those who 
would be coughing and wheezing by the fire at 
home, frolic there in the sunshine all day, only 
taking care to be in-doors before sunset, ‘Now 
and then,”’ remarks this visitor, who apparent- 
ly is making @ mers ay | sojourn in that favored 
clime, “‘ we hear of a death, but it is almost al- 
ways a those poor creatures who have come 
here with life at its last flicker.” It must be 
es in January—for the above is a Janua- 
ry sketch—to be regaled with green pease, new 

tatoes, and strawberries, and to walk out 
amidst the fragrance of roses, calla lilies, and 


sweet honeysuckles. 
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WELCOME GUESTS. 
See illustration on page 153. 

Tue level landscape stretches wide, 

The trees are leafless, and the wind 
Sighs through the larches as we ride, 

And little reck those left behind; 
But think of all the coming joys— 

Dear Mother’s eyes, clear lakes of love, 
Which look so deeply in her boy's, 

Steadfast, as sits the brooding dove; 
Our Father’s welcome, rough yet warm, 

His genial questions, homely jests ; 
The dog’s loud bark, a noisy storm— 

All tell us that we’re welcome guests. 


Within the home the logs will blaze, 
Bright fires will glance on pictured wall, 
And wink and blink, like merry fays 
That ask a blessing upon all. 
All, all, will tell of love and home, 

Of tender thought, prevenient care 
Which follows though we distant roam, 
And renders absence yet more dear. 

The very air will seem to blow 
From the spice islands of the blest, 
And all we love and all we know 
Cry welcome to each coming guest. 


What shall we bring to love like this? 
What have we done that these are ours, 
The tender welcome, sweeter kiss, 
The watching through our weary hours ? 
In other homes no love is there; 
Chill poverty has slain him, so 
Grim want flits by i? the murky air, 
Or moans above the sodden snow! 
What gifts? Shall we, like kings of old, 
Who sought to do their Lord’s behest, 
Bring frankincense and myrrh and gold 
As offerings for so prized a guest? 


. 


First Reverence—for the year-crowned head, 
The faded face, the tender eyes, 
Made purer by the tears they’ve shed 
For others, oft in sad surmise. 
Next Meekness, still to kindness wed, 
No thought of self-humility, 
Will bid us own with lowly head 
Our small deserts on bended knee. 
Then Charity which deems not ill, 
And takes all meant as for the best, 
And sweet Good-nature smiling still— 
All these shall make us welcome guests. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Poor Humanrry,” “ Lirriz Kate 
Kiasy,” “For Her Saxe,” “ Carny’s Con- 
rrssion,” “‘Szoonp-Cousin Saran,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BRIAN EXPLAINS. 


A Few minutes afterward the curator of Pen- 
ton Museum was announced as the last arrival at 
the inn at Datchet Bridge. 

“Show Mr. Halfday up stairs,” said Mabel. 

As the servant withdrew, she added, 

“I hope he will not be too hard with me, 
Dorcas.” 

“ Not now,” was the confident answer. 

“ And that he will let me have my own way,” 
added Mabel, naively. 

“Ah! that’s another matter,” replied Dorcas, 
shaking her head. “He was in a nice temper, 
certainly, when that book was found ; and it does 
not belong to you, you say.” 

“Tt was your grandfather’s bank-book,” an- 
swered Mabel. 

“My grandfather's ?” exclaimed Dorcas. 

“ Yes.” 

“TT didn’t know he had one; and why it should 
have put Brian out so much I don’t quite see. 
And— Oh! here he is.” 

The door opened, and Brian Halfday came, with 
his old brisk step, into the room, and walked 
across to Mabel, to whom he held his hand in 
friendly greeting. 

“T am glad to find you better and stronger, 
Miss Westbrook,” he said. “I am very glad.” 

“Thank you,” answered Mabel, placing her 
hand timidly in his, and being surprised, as on 
the evening of their first meeting, by his quick 
clatch at it, and his warm clasp before he let it go. 

“Ah! Dorcas,” he said, turning to his sister, 
and stooping down to kiss her lightly on the 
cheek ; “and you are well, too?” 

“ Yes, thank you,” answered Dorcas. It was a 
cold and passive answer enough, but there was 
lacking all evidence of anger and of opposition, 
which Mabel had noticed at the museum some 
weeks since. Here, at least, was a truce between 
brother and sister, and the death of Adam Half- 
day hat bridged over for a while the difference 
between them. 

“You will not take offense, Dorcas, at my 
asking you to leave me for a quarter of an hour 
with Miss Westbrook ; that is,” he added, turn- 
ing to Mabel, “if Miss Westbrook considers her- 
self strong enough for a few business details this 
evening.” 

“T am not aware of any business—” began 
Mabel, when he stopped her by holding up a vel- 
lum-covered pass-book. “ And—and I would pre- 
fer that Dorcas remained with us.” 

“You are afraid of me still?” said Brian, cu- 
riously. “You distrust me?” 

“No; but there is no mystery, and Dorcas 
should share in the explanation which I wish to 
make,” said Mabel. 

“Yes, when the time for explanation comes,” 


‘he said, with his customary and even aggrava- 





ting quickness of reply. “Till then, my sister 
will leave us, for your sake and my own.” 
Neither Mabel nor Dorcas understood him, but 


the latter rose, and said to our heroine, 


“TI would rather go.” 

“Very well,” said Mabel, not caring to fight 
the question, and distrustful of herself and her 
own wisdom altogether now. She had made a 
great mistake and a cruel failure in acting on her 
own judgment in this matter: let her see for once 
what giving Brian Halfday his own way would do. 

When Dorcas had retired, he drew his chair 
close to Mabel, and looked earnestly and search- 
ingly into her face, with an expression on his own 
which was difficult to define, and which might 
mean doubt, admiration, anxiety, or all three to- 
gether, for what Mabel could make of it. 

“You are a good young woman,” he began. 
“Quixotic and generous, but very much in the 
wrong.” 

“Tt is possible I am in the wrong,” Mabel mur- 
mured, submissively; “ but before you reproach 
me—” ° 

“T have no intention of reproaching you.” 

“T was too rash. In my eagerness to make 
atonement for the past, I killed Adam Halfday,” 
said Mabel, shuddering. “I did not think of his 
age, his weakness, any thing. I knew he had 
been wronged, and I strove to set things right in 
my own feeble way.” 

“God took him out of this life, not you, Miss 
Westbrook,” was Brian’s answer. “For years 
we have been prepared for his passing away thus 
suddenly and sharply.” 

“That is why you and Dorcas warned me not 
to interfere. But why were you not explicit ? 
You would have saved me many an after-hour of 
tribulation,” said Mabel, sadly. 

“T had more reasons than one for keeping you 
apart from my grandfather,” said Brian. “ Your 
coming was a terrible surprise to me.” 

“Terrible ?” 

“ Ay,” he assented, “or I should not have act- 
ed as I did, and taken the old man from St. Laza- 
rus, for fear of you. Sometimes,” he added, very 
thoughtfully, “I wish you had never come to En- 
gland, that you had lived and died away from it.” 

“Will you tell me what you mean ?” Mabel en- 
treated; “or will you forever speak in riddles ?” 

“Tam bound in honor to tell you every thing,” 
he answered ; “and a few words, fortunately, can 
do that. They will not distress you in the tell- 
ing, and they will give some joy to you at a late 
hour.” 

“ How is that possible ?” 

“In the first place,” he said, “you brought to 
Adam Halfday the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds—restitution money ?” 

“Yeu.” 

“Believing he was wronged to that extent in 
past business transactions between him and your 
grandfather ?” he went on, at his usual quick rate 
of speech. 

“Yes.” 5 

“Wronged by whom ?” 

“My father, Caspar Westbrook, who confessed 
to his crime before he died.” 

“Then he died mad,” was Brian’s emphatic 
answer, as he slapped the pass-book on his knee. 

Mabel looked at him now in real earnest. 

“What do you mean? what can you mean?” 
she cried. 

“That your father never robbed the firm of a 
penny,” he replied ; “that to him and my father 
passed the shame and horror of a crime which 
they never committed. It is a pitiable story, 
which I would have kept to myself, for my pride’s 
sake, for a short while longer, but you would not 
let it rest. You came to Penton and balked mé. 
Your presence demanded the truth. Adam Half- 
day was the robber.” 

“Old Adam Halfday ?” said Mabel, still trem- 
bling beneath the shock of the revelation which 
had been made to her, 

“Bit by bit, Miss Westbrook, have I traced 
the history of the fraud. Bit by bit and link by 
link, until that miserable mortal now lying dead 
in his cottage on the Downs found that I had 
tracked his sin out. He knelt to me for pardon 
for the blight he had made of my father’s life, 
but I could not forgive him my share.” 

“So hard as that!” replied Mabel, as he rose 
and walked up and down the room in his excite- 
ment. 

“He was never repentant; his regrets were 
only for the money wasted. He had sacrificed 
his own son to his greed; he was without one 
pitiful thought for the misery he had created,” 
said Brian ; “and he died without a single virtue, 
or a single thought for another in the world. 
There is the fitting epitaph for Adam Halfday’s 
tombstone, if any one cares to set it over his 
grave,” he cried, indignantly. 

“ But the news which reached my grandfather 
—my own father’s confession—” 

“We will not inquire concerning it,” said Bri- 
an; “that is a miserable trick which can proba- 
bly be traced to an old man’s cunning. Let the 
dead Adam rest. He was not a man for you to 
seek out with money in your hands, and faith to- 
ward him in your woman’s heart. I would have 
saved you from meeting him if it had been in my 
power, but I was a poor man whom you could not 
trust.” 

“You would not trust me with this story’ be- 
fore,” said Mabel ; “ you forget.” 

“T should have broken my word to one whom 
I would have spared in his old age. Until his 
death I was helpless. Afterward—” 

“ Afterward ?” repeated Mabel, interrogative- 
ly, as he paused. 

“T should have come to the great country across 
the sea in search of the Westbrooks, and told 
them all the truth,” he concluded. 

“What a strange truth it is!” said Mabel, 
thoughtfully. “It influences and alters my whole 
life » 


“From darkness to light, as it should do,” he 
muttered. 





“The fact of the missing bonds was never 
known to the world,” said Mabel. 

“The secret was kept for reasons not difficult 
to guess at. For credit’s sake, rather than for 
honor’s,” Brian answered, scornfully. 

“Let it remain a secret,” said Mabel; “ there 
is no one’s heart to make light besides my own by 
the truth. They are all gone.” ; 

Mabel was weak still, for her voice faltered, 
and the tears rose to her eyes. Brian paused in 
his perambulations, and came and stood before 
her. 

“T have been as brief as possible,” he said, 
apologetically ; “ but I fear I have distressed you 
and overtaxed your strength.” 

“No, no,” she replied. “You have been very 
kind to tell me this.” 

“T have been simply honest,” answered Brian ; 
“and in waking you from a delusion I have done 
my duty. And that brings me round to business, 
which I will postpone till to-morrow, if you wish ?” 

“T would prefer hearing all you have to say to- 
night.” 

“You are quite strong, then ?” he asked. 

“ Quite.” 

“ And quite certain that you are not my enemy 
for life—bitter and unrelenting—and that I am 
a coward, and so forth ?” he asked, with a smile 
that changed his whole aspect at once. 

Mabel blushed. She remembered her angry 
attack upon him in his grandfather’s house at 
St. Lazarus. 

“T am your enemy no longer, Mr. Halfday,” 
was her reply. 

“Some long day hence, Miss Westbrook,” he 
said, in a deep voice, “it may be my happy priv- 
ilege to call you friend. When I have deserved 
your friendship, of course,” he added, quickly ; 
“and that will take time.” 

“T shall understand you without much diffi- 
culty now,” answered Mabel. 

“ Not you,” was the flat denial proffered here ; 
“nobody understands me without difficulty. I 
am a hard man, exacting, irritable, proud, discon- 
tented, and suspicious, and with all those faults 
uppermost, it is not easy to get at my motives, if 
I have any. But this is not business, and we are 
keeping Dorcas out in the cold.” 

“ But what business ?” 

“The business of the money—a great and aw- 
ful business in this life, Miss Westbrook,” he re- 
plied. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MONEY QUESTION. 


Mase did not like the tone with which Bri- 
an Halfday addressed himself to business. She 
glanced furtively at him. The smile had left his 
face, and he was looking stern and thoughtful. 

“Ts there any thing very serious to follow ?” 
she asked, nervously. 

“No. But the fact is,” he said, opening the 
pdss-book, “you have made a nice mess of this, 
and ng mistake.” 

It was an inelegant phrase, but to the purpose. 
Mabel Westbrook was already conscious of the 
fact, though unwilling to concede as much to be- 
gin with. 

“Had you been a man—somebody I could rave 
and swear at—I should have been more quickly 
relieved,” he muttered, staring at the first page 
of the open book meanwhile ; “for, oh! the trou- 
ble and annoyance in store for us through this 
stupid mistake !” 

“T am very sorry,” was the humble response. 

“Do you know what you have done?” 

“Paid twenty thousand pounds, as my grand- 
father wished, to the credit of Adam Halfday,” 
said Mabel. 

“And deposited it in his name in Penton 
Bank ?” added Brian. 

“ Yes.” 

“Said it was a debt ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And being a fair balance, knowing the name 
of Halfday, and keeping an account with you, 
there were not many questions asked by the 
bankers ?” 

“Not many,” replied Mabel. 

“How do you think that money is to be got 
back to your hands ?—for take it back you must,” 
said Brian. “It is not for the Westbrooks to 
talk of restitution to the Halfdays, but rather for 
us to work for the money of which old Adam 
robbed your family.” 

“Oh, pray do not think of it,” cried Mabel, in 
alarm. “Let us have no further complications. 
It is all over for good !” 

“It strikes me that it is only just beginning,” 
said Brian, dryly. 

“There is no atonement to be made to me, and 
I am the only one left,” replied Mabel. “Your 
grandfather’s crime drove James Westbrook to 
America, where he made his fortune. What 
harm did Adam Halfday do to him, after all? I 
will have no further talk of this,” she cried, pas- 
sionately. 

Brian regarded her with evident interest. 

“You are irritable at times,I fancy,” he re- 
marked. 

“Oh, Iam a dreadful temper,” Mabel confessed. 

“That is all right,” said Brian, coolly ; “ it will 
enable you to make a little allowance for me, 
should I say something in a rude or careless fash- 
ion presently.” 

“Have you much more to say ?”’ asked Mabel, 
quietly. 

He looked hard at her again. 

“You are getting impatient, and yet you will 
not let me begin,” he said. 

“You talked of restitution to me. Why, it 
would drive me mad,” replied Mabel. 

“Very well. As it is probable that a quarter 
or half a century will elapse before the chance of 
restitution presents itself, it is a supererogatory 
proceeding to discuss the question further this 
evening,” said Brian. ‘“ Now let me explain the 
present position, I have been to Penton Bank, 





and there is only one way of getting this money 
into your hands again.” 

“T have too much money already, I promised 
my grandfather—” 

“Who was an idiot, and believed any" thing,” 
said Brian, unceremoniously. 

“What!” cried Mabel. 

“ And who would have been the last to send 
Adam Halfday a half-penny had he known the 
truth,” Brian continued. “Hence Adam obtain- 
ed his money under false pretenses, All this we 
could not explain to the banker; neither would 
the banker listen to us. Therefore I am com- 
pelled to take out letters of administration as 
joint heir with Dorcas to the estate, and the 
money shall be paid back to you when the law 
allows me, as trustee, to receive it. I say shall 
be paid back, every atom’s worth of it,” he add- 
ed, fiercely and firmly. 

Mabel gave way before this stronger nature. 
It was impossible that she could argue with Brian 
Halfday, and it was evident that there was no 
atonement to be made to the man who had died 
on Penton Downs. He had been no sufferer. 
From the beginning to the end he had worked 
all the mischief in that selfishness which had 
only died out with himself. James Westbrook 
had been the victim of a mistake, and this man 
before her was more honest than his grandfather. 
She must accept the position, marveling at it all, 
but rebelling not against it, and biding her time 
to be of service in a different way. The promise 
which she had made a dying man did not seem to 
grow fainter because it was based on error, and 
she would be very watchful still, she thought. 

All she said at present, however, was, “ Very 
well.” ; 

“That ends the business between us,” said 
Brian, closing the pass-book, “and we arrive at 
an amicable settlement for the first time in our 
lives. There will be much delay, and the funds 
will not be readily forth-coming ; but you will 
have patience with me.” , 

“T shall not be in a hurry,” answered Mabel, 
calmly. “ Pray take your time.” 

“My own time would be to-morrow,” cried 
Brian, “To get rid at once of this money in- 
cubus which hangs round my neck and chokes 
me, I would give a year of my life willingly.” 

“ Because—” 

“Because my mind is distracted from its nat- 
ural work,” said Brian ; “ because, at a time when 
I would be clear-sighted, there is this miserable 
complication to distress me.” 

“Tt need not distress you. Don’t think of it.” 

“ But you don’t know that— There! there! we 
will say no more about it,” he cried, stamping 
his foot upon the carpet: “only it is all your 
fault—you will allow that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You have played a noble, but a thankless 
part,” he continued; “and in striving to do good, 
you have approached harm very closely. That is 
the way with us all, at times, and a weak woman 
is no exception to the rule.” 

“Yes, I did harm. That old man’s death will 
shadow all my life,” said Mabel. 

“TI did not mean that,” cried Brian, quickly. 
“For Heaven’s sake, do not take any blame on 
that account. You stood before him as a minis- 
tering angel; but he died. That was God’s will, 
I say again, not yours.” 

“What harm, then—” 

“] think it was arranged that all business was 
at an end,” said Brian, rising. 

“You have no more to tell me?” 

“ No.” 

“You imply I have done harm to you,” said 
Mabel, still persistently. 

“You have given me much extra trouble,” an- 
swered Brian ; “but I am not quite certain I was 
altogether in the right as regards my mode ef 
action.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And I shall not mind the trouble,” he added. 
“On second thoughts, it is even probable I shall 
like it.” 

“You are speaking in riddles again, Mr, Half- 
day.” 

“ Am I?” 

He looked intently at her once more, and then 
broke into a hearty little laugh that was pleasant 
to hear. Mabel regarded him with astonishment. 

“These are scarcely laughing days yet,” he 
said, by way of half apology; “ but 1 am lighter 
of heart than I have been for weeks. True, there 
is an old man to bury; but I can not say I mourn 
for him, despite the closeness of my kinship. 
My respect for him died out on the day the truth 
showed me what he was, and there was only duty 
left me. And duty without love is hard work.” 

He took one more turn the full length of the 
room before he came back to his place on the 
hearth-rug. It was very odd that he could not 
stand still for a few minutes, thought Mabel: 

“The inquest is to-morrow, Miss Westbrook,” 
he said, suddenly, “and you will not be asked 
many questions. It is a mere formality, for the 
doctor has already explained the cause of death.” 

“T shall be ready to-morrow. But you will re- 
main in Penton ?” 

“Till after the funeral.” 

Mabel felt relieved in mind. She seemed to 
want this strong man’s support and presence; 
and yet it was only a day or two ago that she 
had been afraid of him, and almost hated him. 

“ And now concerning Dorcas ?” she said. 

“No, no,” he replied, very gently; “ concerning 
no one else to-night, if you please, Miss West- 
brook. You are paler than when I entered this 
room, and the business of the day is ended.” 

“Still, I wish you to consider one thing before 
you go,” she urged; “to reflect upon it, and let 
me know the result.” 

“T would prefer not reflecting upon any thing 
more at present,” said Brian; “ but if you wish 
it, [ am at your service.” 

“Concerning Dorcas, then. It is my wish to 
take care of one who has been a faithful nurse to 
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me. To constitute her my friend and companion 
from this time,” said Mabel. 

“To adopt her?” he asked. 

“Tf you like the phrase.” 

“To take her from me, her natural guardian ?” 

“You and Dorcas are scarcely happy together 
—at all times.” 

“Neither will you and she be—or Dorcas and 
any living man or woman,” was his uncomforta- 
ble answer. 

“ Will you let me try what I can do with her ?” 

“T am to think of this,” he replied, cautiously ; 
“not answer at once, if you remember.” 

“Yes; but it would please me very much if 
you would answer now.” 

“Tf I were to answer to-night, I should say 
No,” he said, very sternly again. “No, to a 
heart-weary, profitless task which you would take 
upon yourself. No, to all the bitterness of dis- 
appointment which you accept with Dorcas Half- 
day. No, to the spasmodic affection you might 
gain, and the ingratitude which would follow, un- 
less a miracle change her.” 

“You are uncharitable,” said Mabel. 

“Tama hardman. I have owned it already,” 
he replied, sorrowfully. 

“ We will speak of this again.” 

“Tf you please,” he said, bowing over the hand 
extended to him. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said Mabel. “Do you remain 
at the inn this evening ?” ’ 

“No; it is a mile to my home.” 

“ To—to the cottage on the Downs ?” she said, 
turning pale at all that it suggested. 

“ It is my own place, and I must get all out of 
it that I can,” he said, lightly. “I rent it for 
three months.” 

“ But—” 

“But Adam Halfday lies there in his coffin,” 
he added, “and I am not afraid of him. Good- 
night.” 

rian made another bow, and walked briskly 
from the room. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MAN ON THE DOWNS. 


Brian Hatrpay lingered under the ivy-covered 
porch of the inn at Datchet Bridge, as though 
loath to exchange its friendly shelter for that of 
his own cottage on the Downs, It was a fine sum- 
mer evening in June, and there was every tempta- 
tion to a man city born and city bred for a ramble 
under the bright stars, but Brian hesitated on the 
threshold. It was striking nine by the clock in 
the old church as he stood there. The scanty life 
of the village had died out, and the lights were 
few behind the window-binds. Even the inn was 
destitute of customers, and the waiter was read- 
ing the Penton Guardian in the best seat of the 
bar parlor, without a dream, of business. 

“Poor woman !” was Brian’s sudden comment 
upon something that was oppressing his mind, as 
he stepped at last with evident reluctance into 
the roadway, but whether his sister or the lady 
whom he had recently quitted was the object of 
this sympathetic outburst was not clearly ap- 
parent. 

Having once started, Brian seemed disposed to 
make up for lost time by his rapid strides in the 
direction of home. A short-cut across a meadow, 
and the church-yard taken anglewise, would lead 
at once to the Downs, and then the flinty, broken 
road, or the close, green turf would become a 
matter of choice to the pedestrian. At the church- 
yard gate, with her artis folded across in such a 
manner that her figure swayed with it as it swung 
backward and forward with her weight, was Dor- 
cas Halfday, uncloaked and unbonneted as we 
have seen her last in Mabel’s room. She had been 
waiting for her brother, and he was not surprised 
in any great degree to find her there. She stood 
erect as he advanced. 

“T thought you would come this way,” Dorcas 
said. 

“Twas told you were not in the house,” an- 
swered Brian. 

“T have been waiting here lest you should 
think I had been listening,” said Dorcas. “It 
struck me that I had better get eut into the air 
away from you both. We can speak in this place, 
too, without much chance ef being overheard our- 
selves, although there are queer customers abroad 
to-night.” 

“ Queer customers ?” repeated Brian. 

“A man asked me five minutes since where 
the path over the Downs would take him if he 
kept to the right. I said that it would lead him 
to my dead grandfather,” Dorcas remarked. 

“ Not a wise answer,” said Brian. 

“Oh! but I am not wise, Brian, and you know 
that as well as any body,” was the reply. 

“You have not been waiting here, Dorcas, to 
talk like this to me ?” asked her brother. 

“ No.” 

“T thought you and I were learning to become 
better friends at last,” he said, more gently. 

“Oh! the less we see of each other, the better 
friends we shall be,” replied Dorcas, recklessly. 

“T am sorry to hear that.” 

“T can’t forget, and I can’t forgive !” she add- 
ed, passionately. 

“There is nothing to forgive, nothing for me 
to ask forgiveness for. You know that as well 
as I do,” said Brian. . 

“T know how you have stood between me and 
the one hope of my life,” she cried. ‘“ How you 
had no mercy, how you might have saved him, 
and would not move.” 

“He was a scamp.” 

“ He was the man I loved.” 

“Yes, unfortunately,” sid Brian; “that is the 
whole misery of it, and we need not discuss the 
question again.” 

“T have been waiting to ask if you have told 
Miss Westbrook any thing about me,” said Dor- 
cas; “that is why I speak of it to-night.” 


“T have not told Miss Westbrook.” 





“Have you heard that she has offered me a 
home ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“That she had better reconsider the idea, that 
you were not fit for her friendship or her patron- 
age, and would pay her back with affection for a 
while, but most — with ingratitude in the 
long-run,” said Brian. 

“What did she say to that?” asked Dorcas, 

rly. 

= That was uncharitable.” 

“She reads you well, Brian,” said Dorcas; 
“that is the right word, ‘uncharitable.’ She is 
a clear-headed woman; she sees every thing; 
she’s a3 sharp as a needle; and yet as good as 
gold. _— say, bless her !” 

“J. *s because Mabel Westbrook is as good as 

ld that I would spare her trouble, Dorcas,” said 

rian; “and there must follow trouble with you, 
unless you have the strength to keep down all that 
is unjust in your nature. You will love this lady 
doubtless, but you will distress her very much.” 

“Yes, yes, that is true,” Dorcas confessed, 
slowly ; “though I don’t care for you to tell me.” 

“ At all events, do not let her take you to her 
heart without knowing the truth. Conceal noth- 
ing from her.” 

“T have nothing to be ashamed of, but I will 
not tell her every thing.” 

“Then keep away from her,” said Brian. 

“It is best,” said Dorcas, mournfully ; “ but it 
is losing the one chance in my life—the last 
chance left. Where am I to go? What am I 
to do for the next three months ?” 

“Why do you mention three months in partic- 
ular ?” asked Brian, sharply. 

“ After that time I see my way,” was the reply. 
“What am I to do till then?” 

“Come to the museum and take care of my 
home.” 

“Brian,” said Dorcas, between her set white 
teeth, “you know I would rather starve in the 
streets than do it—rather die. Did I not take 
an oath long ago that I would never share your 
home again ?”’ 

“Tt was a foolish oath,” answered her brother ; 
“and now the grandfather is dead, it is you who 
are uncharitable. We will talk of this to-mor- 
row.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Miss Westbrook will wonder what has be- 
come of you.” 

“Let her wonder” 
this. 

“ And you have her good opinion to consider,” 
added Brian. 

“Ah! that’s true. But she will not think any 
harm of me for talking to my brother for a while. 
There’s nothing strange or wrong in that, I sup- 
pose ?” she asked, satirically. 

“No, but we shall have time to-morrow; and I 
want to get home.” 

“You will find pleasant company waiting for 
you there,” said Dorcas. “I am not a coward, but 
I could not go up to that cottage.” 

“The dead are harmless, Dorcas,” said Brian ; 
“it is the living that make one’s. heart ache.” 

“Do you mean that for me?” cried Dorcas, re- 
sentfully again. 

“] was not thinking of your troubles just then, 
or of my own.” 

“Of Miss Westbrook’s, perhaps?” said the 
sister. 

“She has sailed by them into the open, I trust,” 
answered Brian, enthusiastically, “and a bright 
young life spreads out before her. Neither you 
nor I must help to mar it, Dorcas.” 

“We can agree about that at least,” said Dor- 
cas ; “ but why did she come to England in search 
of grandfather ?” 

“T will tell you to-morrow; it is too long and 
complicated a story to relate at this hour. Still, 
Dorcas,” he said, “ it may be as well to know that 
she came in error, and of that I have assured her. 
It was the Halfdays who had done harm to the 
Westbrooks, and not the Westbrooks to us.” 

“Yes, that is more likely,” answered Dorcas, 
readily. 

“Tt was a cruel wrong, which you and I may 
help to right some day. You will be glad of the 
opportunity.” 

“Yes,” said Dorcas, “I should be glad.” 

“Frankly spoken,” said Brian, laying his hand 
upon her shoulder. “In so good a work, what a 
good woman may be made of you yet!” 

“Oh! I’m good enough,” she answered, in her 
old sullen way. “ What is there to say against 
me ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied her brother ; “so keep good 
—and keep strong. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” she echoed, moodily. 

He passed through the gate, and she stood 
aside to allow of his egress from the church-yard, 
looking away from him as he regarded her stead- 
ily and sorrowfully. He glanced back when he 
was a few yards on the higher ground, which rose 
at once from the church-yard wall, but she was 
walking slowly in the direction of the inn, and 
did not turn again in his direction. 

“Poor woman!” he muttered, as he had done 
before that night under the ivied porch, and then 
he set his face homeward, and went at a fair 
steady pace up the big sweep of grass land, where 
a man less observant than he might have been 
easily lost till daybreak. 

One man was lost on the Downs that night, it 
was shortly evident. He had left the track, and 
was wandering toward a steep series of hillocks, 
which were said by the wise men of this world to 
be the graves of dead Romans, when a cough of 
Brian Halfday’s assured him cf human life in his 
vicinity. He called out at once, and Brian, com- 
ing to a full stop, called back in answer. Here 
was a man lost on Penton Downs, and Brian might 
be of service in putting him in the right path 
again.- Every turn of the country was known to 
Brian, and this was probably a stranger wander- 
ing helplessly along in the night. The man call- 
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ed again, and once more Brian answered, and the 
echoes of their voices reverberated among the 
dark and solemn hills around them. . Thus these 
two approached each other, and Brian became 
aware at last of a tall, thin individual standing 
before him with his hands im his pockets. The 
stranger was smoking a short clay pipe, and the 
sparks from the bowl were caught by the wind 
and drifted past his face. It was a thin and hag- 
gard face, Brian could perceive, and there were 
two sharp eyes glaring toward him, as if doubtful 
whether friend or foe had been encountered on the 
Downs that night. This was not a man well to 
do in the world, Brian thought, and therefore a 
suspicious character to be lurking on the hills. 
The outline of his hat was evidently crooked and 
bent, as though rough hands had “ bashed” it at 
an earlier period of its career, and there was the 
fluttering of much ragged fringe in the breeze that 
had met him on the higher ground. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the stranger, polite- 
ly, and in a wiry tone of voice, “but will you 
oblige me by some information as to my where- 
abouts? I am new to these parts.” 

“You are on Penton Downs, and within half a 
mile or three-quarters of the village of Datchet 
Bridge, which lies yonder, and as straight as you 
can go.” 

“Thank you very much—but I have just come 
from Datchet Bridge.” : 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“T am anxious to find the cottage of Mr. Brian 
Halfday—which is somewhere on the Downs, I 
think.” 

“T will take you to it. I am going in that di- 
rection,” said Brian, looking hard through the 
shadows at the inquirer. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said the man 
again, as he turned and kept step with his com- 
panion, until Brian’s rate of progression fairly 
“winded” him. 

“One moment, if you please,” he said, coming 
to a full stop,“ you are a younger man than I, 
and more accustomed to hill work.” 

“ Probably,” said Brian, pausing also. 

“Well acquainted with this part of the world, 
also?” 

“Thoroughly acquainted with it,” was the re- 
ply. “Most of my leisure has been spent in ex- 
ploring the country.” 

“A native of Penton ?” 

nt fw 

“A man should study his own land before he 
ventures to another,” remarked the seedy stran- 
ger. “Do you know Mr. Halfday ?” 

“Very well indeed.” 

The man took his pipe from his mouth to cough 
feebly behind his hand, and then said, 

“ He bears an excellent character in Penton, I 
hear.” 

“ Have you come from Penton ?” asked Brian, 
as they went on again. 

“T have walked every step of the way—being 
too poor a man, I must humbly confess, Sir, to 
afford to ride.” 

“You have important business with Mr. Half- 
day to take you to him at this hour of the 
night ?” 

“It is important business to me. How it will 
be received by him it is impossible to say. 
But,” he said again, “I hear he is an excellent 
young man.” 

““Who told you Mr. Halfday was at the cottage 
to-night?” _ 

“A flippant youth at the museum in Market 
Street said he would be there this evening. I 
am glad to hear of Mr. Brian Halfday’s prosperi- 
ty. I rejoice in it with all my heart.” 

‘“What prosperity ?” said Brian, very sharply 
now. 

“There is a country-house of his up here,” said 
the stranger, “and a man must be well to do to 
keep his villa on Penton Downs. Mr. Halfday is 
clever, and has made his way in the world. I 
am glad to hear it. I rejoice to hear of men 
with brains making their way. So many gaping 
idiots get the advantage of them, for wise rea- 
sons, known only to the gods. A friend of Mr. 
Halfday’s, Sir ?” he inquired, stepping more close- 
ly to our hero’s side to ask the question. 

“Yes, I may say his friend.” 

“Tt is a proud privilege to be the friend of a 
clever man. I envy you the honor.” 

“Have you kept company with fools all your 
life ?” asked Brian, bluntly, as the man’s manner 
irritated him more. 

“Upon my soul, I think I have,” said the other, 
heartily. 

“T don’t think you have quite a fool at your 
side now,” Brian continued, “ or one who believes 
that you are unacquainted with him. Why do 
you talk this nonsense to me? You know I am 
Brian Halfday well enough. What is your busi- 
ness ?” 

“Brian Halfday!” cried the other, in well-af- 
fected surprise. ‘“ Now upon my word—upon 
the honor of a gentleman who has seen better 
days, I—” 

“That will do,” said Brian, interrupting him. 
“T am Brian Halfday, at all events, and this is 
my country villa.” 

The man turned, looked at the cottage shut in 
by the trees, and flung up both hands in his sur- 

rise. 

“This hovel!” he cried. 

“Yes, Will you step in 

“Thank you. With great pleasure. I shall 
be glad to rest a while,” he replied, with a change 
of tone again. 

“Tt is not a cheerful house to ask a visitor 
into at the present time.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“The dead waits burial within it,” said Brian. 

“What do you say—what’s that ?” cried the 
man, recoiling. ‘“ Who is lying dead there, then ?” 

“My grandfather, Adam Halfday—late of St. 
Lazarus,” was the answer. 

“God bless me! Then that girl in the church- 
yard was not laughing at me—and she was Dor- 
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cas. And you,” turning to his companion, “are 
really Brian ?” 

“Yes—who are you?” was the abrupt rejoinder. 

“A broken-down man, who hopes he is not 
wholly friendless,” was the reply. “A man who 
has come back poor and penniless, but may find 
a welcome yet. One William Halfday !” 

“ My father!” Brian exclaimed. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





SOME WASHINGTON TOILETTES. 

FP XHE gayety this winter in Washington has 

been of the fast and furious order, dinners 
and entertainments taking place on every night 
of the week, and on some nights several occur- 
ring together. The dressing, too, has been of the 
most magnificent description, whether because 
costly fabrics and diamonds are thought to be 
the best investment of idle money, or because 
the extreme length of the season, which the late- 
ness of Lent prolongs to the 1st of March, made 
it really worth while to procure elaborate toilettes 
from Paris, although, to tell the truth, many Pa- 
risian toilettes are made in New York. 

A very choice evening toilette this season has 
been worn by Mrs. Grant. It consists of a brill- 
iant gold-colored silk train, with an over dress of 
heavy lustrous black silk, the two shades inter- 
mingled on the corsage; the over dress is very 
long, pointed, and opens on the sides over gores 
of the gold-color in numerous narrow ruffles from 
the waist to the ground. Diamonds and onyx 
were worn with this. 

An exceedingly picturesque and pretty dress is 
one worn by Mrs. Fred Grant, of pearl-colored 
silk, the skirt en train and the corsage en cceur. 
The over dress is fringed with long sprays of 
artificial lilies-of-the-valley without the leaves, 
and is looped with slender bunches of them, while 
around the open neck a fringe of the same blos- 
soms lies like a collarette, and natural lilies adorn 
the soft dark hair. Pearls are worn as the ap- 
propriate ornament of this quaint and charming 
costume. 

Very distinguished toilettes are those worn by 
Madame Mantila, the wife of the Spanish minis- 
ter, whose dark-eyed Andalusian beauty is a great 
feature of the society at the capital, and whose 
recent ball, given in honor of the anniversary of 
the young King Alfonso’s accession—where, be- 
sides the usual floral decorations on mantels and 
stairways and tables, the alcoves of the rooms 
were lined with moss starred with flowers, among 
which mirrors were set—is said to have been one 
of the most brilliant ever given here. At this 
ball Madame Mantila wore a white satin train 
and tablier with low corselet, the trimming on the 
over dress, heading the flounces of the train, and 
passing around the shoulders, being a rcll of 
swan’s-down ; her coronet was of diamonds, and 
she wore on her corsage a large leaf of diamonds, 
on which a white and a pink pearl, a ruby, and 
an emerald represented dew-drops. Another su- 
perb dress of the same lady’s, worn at a recep- 
tion of Mrs. Hamilton Fish’s, was a white silk 
under dress with garnet velvet court train, a deep 
flounce of point lace extending around the whole 
train, and with narrow rows of point lace en the 
front of the under dress, each row headed by a 
gavland of flowers. An extremely handsome car- 
riage dress of Madame Mantila’s is of violet vel- 
vet, demi-train, trimmed to simulate an over dress 
with wide bands of pink silk embroidery, on 
which the roses are raised in very high relief. 
The same superb trimming relieves the basque, 
and the hat is of the velvet, with pink plume and 
a, single rose. 

The Baroness Sant Ana, the wife of the Portu- 
guese minister in Washington, is also noted for 
becoming costumes. One that she wore at a re- 
cent entertainment was of rose-colored silk, the 
petticoat trimmed at the sides with cascades of 
point lace meeting the maroon velvet court train. 
The corsage was décolletée, and the jewels were 
something exquisite, the necklace with its pend- 
ant, the ear-rings, and aigrettes being of large 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds mingled. 

The Countess Hoyos, the young bride of the 
Austrian minister, appeared at a recent ball in a 
dress of the most perfect taste, where richness 
and simplicity combined in her lovely and almost 
statuesque appearance. It was of trained white 
silk, without any of the customary loopings and 
elaborations, and with the slightest possible pouf 
indicated by the sash; there. was a flounce of 
deep point, and ruffles of narrower point covered 
the front, while on the corselet, which was laced 
at the back, the bertha was made of folds of point 
arranged @ la surplice, each fold fastened by a 
long diamond pin; the necklace consisted of five 
strands of pearls caught in festoons with medall- 
ions of emeralds and diamonds, a diamond clasp 
at the back, and a central ornament of diamonds ; 
a spray of diamond flowers rested slightly on the 
left side, and a dazzling bouquet de corsage and a 
diadem were also of diamonds, while the ear-rings 
were each a ladder of enormous stones, and the 
bracelets matched the remainder of the parure. 
The Countess Hoyos speaks English with pure ac- 
cent; and it is noticeable that most of the foreign 
ladies speak ouf tongue with more precision than 
we are wont to speak any of theirs. The young 
daughter of the Chilian minister, Sefiorita Mer- 
cedes Ybanos, a maiden of some fifteen or sixteen 
summers, speaks English so perfectly that it would 
never be conjectured she was not a native. This 
young lady appeared at a German the other night 
in a simple white silk, heightened only by illusion 
and wreaths of white flowers, and with her long 
brown hair flowing loosely about her. 

Madame Yoshida, the wife of the Japanese 
minister, at her elegant reception wore a satin- 
finish white silk, with long train and corsage @ 
la Juive. The train was surrounded by a deep 
pelisse of illusion, headed by the rich lace which 
adorned the rest of the dress; lace trimmed the 
over-skirt, together with garlands; a spray of 
blossoms extended from the left shoulder to the 
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breast, where it was confined by a knot of lace 
and jewels ; and there were flowers and jewels in 
the dark abundant hair. 

Madame Borges, the wife of the Brazilian min- 
ister, wore, at the dinner given by the Secretary 
of State to the leading members of the Corps Di- 
plomatique, a white faille, with flounces of black 
lace, and long wreaths of flowers trailing down 
the sides vertically from the waist to the feet. 
Another evening dress worn by the same lady is 
a trained delicate cameo-tinted silk, with low cor- 
sage, the elaborate over dress decorated with folds 
of gauze embroidered in oak leaves in the feuille- 
morte shades, just varying the hue of the dress ; 
and the toilette was illuminated by diamonds. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the for- 
eign ladies exceed the American in point of brill- 
iant toilettes. A few of them, indeed, set an ex- 
ample of what is called republican simplicity. 
Madame Chichkine, née Princesse Schahovskoy, 
the wife of the Russian minister, seldom varies 
her visiting dress from plain black velvet, with 
black velvet hat and plumes, And the morning 
toilette of all the ladies is very plain. Their jewels, 
though, are apt to be more plentiful and of finer 
quality, but that is probably because they are usu- 
ally heir-looms, while in America very few inherit 
that splendor, and if a lady appears in diamonds, it 
is fair to presume that they were won by the efforts 
of the present or, at most, of the last generation. 

At a ball given by Mrs. General Humphreys, 
Mrs. Fish wore a rich blue silk, cut with an im- 
mense train, the entire person nearly covered with 
point lace, the extremely deep pointe de Venise 
flounce being met by an over dress of the same, 
and the whole completed by a shawl of the ex- 
quisite fabric ; on her gray curls was a head-dress 
of plumes, with diamonds and point lace again. 

Mrs. Secretary Chandler wore lately a very 
striking dress of cardinal red gros grain and twi- 
light blue combined; the basque, which was 
high, was made entirely of inch-wide strips of the 
cardinal color, put together with corresponding 
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strips of point lace, and the sleeves were made 
in the same way, with the long lines from shoul- 
der to wrist; the train was of the twilight blue 
flounced with point, embroidered in the most 
beautiful needle-work, and the sashes and poufs 
were of the cardinal gros grain again. This brill- 
iant dress was made yet more brilliant by a great 
number of very splendid diamonds. 

Mrs. Secretary Belknap’s toilettes are always 
perfect, and they set off to a marvel the great 
beauty of the dark-eyed and fair-skinned wearer. 
One of them is a very thick white silk brocaded 
in clusters of roses, such a silk as our great- 
grandmothers wore, for richness and color. The 
skirt is untrimmed, and the effect of the brocade 
is increased by the free introduction of ciel blue 
silk ; this forms the central piece of the basque 
behind, and is continued down in an entire back 
breadth ; it forms also part of the side pieces of 
the front of the basque, crosses the brocade of 
the corsage in bands, and appears again in the 
ruffles and loops of the Marie Antoinette sleeves. 
The ornaments accompanying this rare dress are 
a necklace of round pearls with diamond pendant, 
diamonds in the hair, and ear-rings each of one 
large pearl and one large diamond. 

Mrs. Secretary Bristow wore lately a toilette of 
lustrous silk of that perfect shade of creamy 
white so becoming to a pure brunette, the skirt 
trained and richly trimmed with point, the high 
corselet @ la Juive, but the open neck filled in 
with lace. Diamonds and pearls were worn with 
it, and the whole dress made more apparent that 
extreme beauty for which the Kentucky women 
are already so famous. 

Mrs: Secretary Robeson wore at the President’s 
first reception a silk of a delicate shade of salm- 
on pink, relieved by garnet velvet. Her appear- 
ance was very imposing, and she reproduced a 
most striking Pompadour picture with the rose 
of her fair and perfect skin, her blue eyes, and 
her early silvered hair rolled over cushions, and 
surmounted by plumes and diamond bandeaux. 





TOILETTE. 





“YOU PAID THE FORFEIT WITH YOUR HEART.” 


The Baroness d’Overbeck, the daughter of Mrs. 
Admiral Dahlgren, has a noticeable toilette of 
salmon pink silk, with side insertings and cas- 
cades of blonde lace upon the train; the apron 
front is of white bugle net-work ; the train has 
three small poufs interlaced with sashes, and a 
half wreath of roses extends from the side to 
the under part of the poufs; the waist is a high 
corselet, trimmed with the blonde, and at the 
heart-shaped neck is a deep standing ruff of point 
lace; the sleeves are of dotted illusion, from 
shoulder to wrist, puffed between insertings of 
point, and the ornaments are pearls and dia- 
monds, with a diamond aigrette in the dark hair. 














THE FIRST IN AFTER DINNER. 


They talked, in after-dmner phrase, 

Of rise of stocks, of fall of shares; 
Of speculation’s crooked ways, 

Of Egypt’s bulls and Russia’s bears ; 
Or, as old wine new thoughts inspired, 

They raised the desultory theme 
With zeal of state or party fired: 

I heard it all as in a dream. 


For still my ears one murmur filled; 
My vision but one- image knew ; 
Yours was the voice my senses thrilled ; 
The murmur was your robe’s frou frou. 
For when you passed throughout the door, 
I, turning gloomy to my place, 
Heard your dress rustle on the floor, 
Saw but the gladness of your face. 


The talk droned on, the wine went round, 
Discussion’s jangling tone rose higher; 
I watched my chance, occasion found 
To ’scape the glance of either sire. 
There to their disputatious doom 
I left the controversial three— 
A stranger in your drawing-room ! 
You started, looked, and then saw me, 


We talked; but not of five per cent., 
Nor of the senate nor the mart. 
Z conquered in that argument; 
You paid the forfeit with your heart. 
Then voices, steps upon the stairs ; 
And then, the door flung open wide— 
A venerable pair of péres 
Surprised us fairly; at their side 
My elder rival, I divine, 
At heart loathed walnuts, talk, and wine. 





BALL TOILETTE. 


TPHIS rich toilette for a ball or any full-dress 

occasion is of blue faille, with a princesse 
over dress of the new satin-wrought blonde lace. 
The blue faille skirt forms a plain court train be- 
hind, and has a tablier trimming composed of 
folds of the silk, alternating with gold galloon 
and gold fringe. The lace princesse over dress 
has the waist and train in one, and is made in the 
manner already described in the New York Fash- 
ions of the Bazar. The lace corsage is low and 
square, with a plastron or vest of silk and galloon 
in front, while the tiny sleeve is tied with a blue 
bow. A sash of blue faille confines the lace in 
a pouf behind. The beautifully arranged floral 
garniture is a nasturtium vine that is passed 
around the hips and trails down one side. A 
band of blue velvet edges the square neck of the 
corsage. 
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“THE VILLAGE BELL 


VERY village has its belle. Some, indeed, 

have many; but there is always one who is 
admitted to be the beauty pre-eminently, whom 
all the beaux admire and all her rivals envy. In 
this pretty picture the artist has given us his 
idea of the reigning queen, and few, we think, 
will question his taste or dissent from his judg- 
ment. But why is the belle of the village seated 
alone in this leafy retreat, nibbling the stalk of a 
flower with an air so sweetly pensive, if not dis- 
consolate? For whom has she plucked that pret- 
ty basketful of flowers? Is this a trysting-place, 
and doth the expected one not come? These are 
questions which are in the poetical province of 
the painter to av, but which we hold it is our 
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duty to leave to the ingenuity, discernment, fancy, 
and sympathy of our readers to answer each for 
him or her self. 





LONGEVITY. 
SKILLFUL practitioner, Fouquier, ven- 
4, tured to pronounce his inaugural thesis “‘On 
the Advantages of a feeble Constitution.” It was 
not so much a paradoxical whim as a charitable 
consolation for the encouragement of valetudi- 
narians. But the indispensable condition of suc- 
cess was, that the feeble constitution should be 
well taken care of. Without that, the circum 
stances most favorable to longevity—such as mid- 
dle stature, moderate stoutness, inclining to lean- 


cof 


ness, sufficient strength, the regular exercise 
of the principal functions, a broad chest, slow 
and late growth, long and peaceful slumber, 
and, above all, a good stomach—do not imevi- 
tably insure a prolonged career of life, although 
they hold out a fair promise of it, Stunted 
growth even is no invincible obstacle to lon- 
gevity. A humpback tamed Nicholas Mare 
lived one hundred and ten years; the dwarf, 
Elspeth Walson, not quite six-and-twenty inches 
high, one hundred and fifteen. The famous 
Polish dwarf, Count Borolowski, who spent the 
greater part of his life in England, also reached 
one hundred. But, accident on the one hand 
and care-taking on the other both apart, we may 
believe that the original stock of innate vitality 
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differs in different individuals. As cats are ex- 
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given by a famous practitioner, one has only to 
read the prescriptions of Gui Patin, Chirac, and 
company. The Princess Palatine, sister-in-law 
of Louis the Fourteenth and mother of the regent, 
wrote on the 23d of November, 1672: ‘‘ Here 
no infant is safe. The doctors have already sent | 
into the other world five of the queen’s children, | 
the last only three weeks ago. They have done | 
as much for the children of Monsieur.” This | 
was only the natural result of carrying a precon- 
ceived system to excess. Every overdone and | 
exaggerated mode of treatment ought to excite | 
distrust. The universal remedy, imagined by 
alchemists, has never existed, and never will. In 
spite of which, venesection, purgation, sudation, 
starvation, and other specific ‘ations, have all had 
their vogue; and some, unfortunately, as bleed- 
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“THE VILLAGE BELLE.”—{From a Parstrna sy H. Scuresineer. } 


tremely hard to kill, while rabbits may be given 
their quietus with a fillip, so, as far as resistance 
under hard knocks and unhealthy ‘conditions is 
concerned, there are human cats and human rab- 
bits. French veterans call the former ‘‘ dur-a- 
cuire”—tough ones to cook. The Countess of 
Desmond, who climbed up apple-trees to divert 
her declining years, must have been of the very 
toughest. ‘‘There are people,” says Galen, 
**born with so poor a constitution that AXscu- 
lapius himself could not keep them alive up to 
sixty.” Nevertheless, it is every body’s duty to 


do his utmost to preserve both his own life and 
the lives of others. 

‘*If you wish to keep well,” said Frederick 
Hoffmann, ‘‘ beware of the doctors and their med- 
ications.’ 





To understand this strange advice, 





ing for every form of malady, are not yet obsolete. 
It makes one shudder to read, in Amelot de la 
Houssaie’s Mémoires, that Louis the Thirteenth 
was bled forty-seven times and emitized or 
purged two hundred and fifteen times in a sin- 
gle year! Unnecessary bleeding had something 
to do with Raphael’s early death. Although, 
during the last thirty or forty years, the practice 
of bleeding has been reduced in France to narrow 
limits, its abuse still persists in the Spanish and 
Italian peninsulas, and strangers onght to be 
warned of it. The Italian doctors outdo the 
Sangrados of every other country in the world in 
employing venesection foralmost every complaint. 
You may meet with Italians who have been bled 
a hundred and fifty times in the course of their 
lives, The doctors’ justification is that the ex- 
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ceptional climate of Turin renders this. remedial 
measure indispensable ! 

We herein see the wisdom of Hoffmann’s ad 
vice to beware of headstrong doctors and thei: 


ways. Celsus forbids the employment of pre 
cautionary remedies ; that is, we should let well 
alone. Continual physic-taking is the delight of 


| hypochondriacs, and of people who have nothing 
else to occupy their minds. 


Doses and pills 
three times a day are their unfailing solace and 
amusement. They prefer seeking health from 
medicines instead of from food and exercise. 
They would fain recover youth and prolong life 
by some mysterious arcanum, neglecting tempe 
ance and restraint of their passions, whose fire, 
when constantly stirred and fanned, consumes 
and shortens their existence, 


Broussais, who carried the depletory system 
still farther, was inexorable in the application of 
| his method. Leeches succeeded to leeches, and 
| debilitants to debilitants ; and when, in spite of 
this treatment, the disease was overcome by the 
superior resources of nature, want of strength 
still continued so as to constitute an actual illness. 
Recoveries were desperately long and slow. Gen 
eral Mongardet, whom Dr. Foissac knew, escaped 
certain death by cheating his doctor. When 
convalescent, he begged and prayed in vain to 
have a little nourishment. Broussais had set a 
severe and stern nurse, or rather keeper, to watch 
him strictly. The general, furious, got rid of her 
for a moment, hunted about for food, and find- 
ing none, hastily swallowed a plateful of cats’ 
meat that stood within reach. Ile expected to 
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die of indigestion, but fell asleep. From that 
moment he contrived to deceive Broussais, ate 
and drank his fill, and got well aguin. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. M. A.—The only thing you can do is to gather 
your bound quillings as a ruffle, as you have not 
enough for side pleatings. If they are bias, you can 
use them as folds. 

“ Fxom tux Counrry.”—Tone down your bright blue 
silk by having a gray or brown cashmere sleeveless 
over dress, with blue sleeves and Jower skirt. If you 
do not want it for a street suit, get darker blue silk 
instead of gray wool, and make with a blouse basque 
and deep apron of the dark shade. A “ bright blue 
silk” is never worn here in the street, or indeed in the 
daylight, except for full dress. 

Burmreroom.—Yes, a black or else a dark cloth 
frock-coat, with vest of the same, and gray—not lav- 
ender—pantaloons, is the fashionable costume for a 
groom at a morning wedding, especially when the 
bride wears a dark silk. 

E. B. S.—Get very dark myrtle green woolen goods 
to soften the green like your sample. Make with a 
basque and long apron, or else the Marguerite Pelisse 
illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIIL 

Seven Years’ Svussortser.—Get imperial serge or 
else tamise cloth for a mourning suit. Make it with 
square over-skirt and basque, and trim it with clusters 
of lapping folds of the material. 

Severe te Dvc.—The Mode Illustrée, of Paris, edited 
by Madame Emmeline Raymond, may be called the 
French Bazar. It isa weekly jourval, costing, in Paris, 
25 centimes a number. 

Haxrie.—Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Bach are among the best composers of the classical or 
highest order of music. 

New Svunsoniwer.—Designs for lambrequins were 
given in Supplement to Bazar No. 9, Vol. V., and No. 
85, Vol. III 

H. H. H., anp Oruers.—There is an English book, 
by Mrs. Bury Palliser, which gives a fall description 
of the various kinds of lace. There are also several 
English works on crochet, knitting, and various kinds 
of embroidery. 

P, E. M.—If your neck is too thin for low dresses, 
you can cover it with lace or illusion. 

A. H. E.—We do not transfer designs of embroidery 
patterns, nor can we tell you where you can have it 
done. Our advertising colamns may furnish the need- 
ed address, 

Minxa.—To make an olian harp, take a box of thin 
board four or five inches deep, aud five or six inches 
wide, with a circular opening in the centre of the upper 
side, and the length of the window in which it is to 
be placed. At the top of each end of the box glue a 
strip of wood abont half an inch in height; these 
strips serve as a bridge for the etrings, which are 
stretched lengthwise across the top of the box, and 
are made-of catgut or wire. These strings should be 
tuned in unison by means of pegs constructed to con- 
tgol their tension, as in the violin. When the instru- 
ment is exposed in a window partly open, so 28 to 
allow the air to sweep over the strings, a weird and 
melancholy music is produced. The olian harp is of 
ancient origin. 

Oxsoirte.—We don’t know of any. 

Mrs, M. J. L.—The Bazar has given instruction 
about point Russe and other stitches. We do not 
khow of any book on needle-work, and we do not 
make purchases for our readers. 

Janz.—Fur trimming would be very heavy for a 
cloak of ladies’ cloth. You will need the length of 
your sleeves, as the cloth is wide enough to make them 
both. 

Anna H.—Felt hats with silk trimmings are not worn 
with the deep mourning that requires crape veils, but 
with very light complimentary mourning. Your bonnet 
should be entirely of crape. Have a long crape veil 
with a deep hem on one end, and in the other end a 
ribbon string that will tie around the bonnet. Let the 
veil hang in front ite full length. Have it perfectly 
smooth over the face, and in order to do this, you must 
make it meet behind. White collars and ruches are 
now worn in the deepest mourning. White bodies 
and black skirts are hardly considered mourning. 

Sxow anv lox,—Silk knife pleatings or else fringe 
will be the best trimming for you. An outside gar- 
ment of the black damask would be in goud taste sim- 
“—" trimmed. 

T. R. D.—The poem “ Selfish Sorrow” was published 
in Harper's Magazine for August, 1868. It will be fur- 
nished you at this office.—Use newspapers to cover 
your cap, coat, and trowsers, when representing the 
Press at a masquerade. 

Oxp Courtosiry Saor.—You must consult the Ugiy 
Girl Papers for all information about the care of the 
teeth, complexion, etc. It will be sent you by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1. 

Jznniz.—Yes, long cloth cloaks are comfortable, and 
are stylishly worn this winter. You can have it with 
sleeves, or else in a circular shape. The patterns are 
sold at this office for 25 cents each. 

L. C.—The Turkish cotton is red, and can be obtain- 
ed at any s”:all fancy store. A plain black silk is al- 
ways more serviceable than one with a figure. We do 
not commend any one of our advertisers above another. 

A Svuxsormer.—Sometimes the groom, sometimes 
the parents, furnish the wedding-cards; there is no 
fixed rule about sch things.—Trim your brown serge 
with wide wool braid, and wear a creamy white neck- 
tie with it. Brown felt or chip hat, with black net 
veil. 

J. M. P.—Get more green or else gray or black cash- 
mere to mix with your dark green. Read about scal- 
loped trimmings and plaid goods for spring in late 
New York Fashions of the Bazar. 

Katiz.—It is too soon for you to get any new hints 
about white over-skirts. Tucks in clusters aud scant 
embroidered ruffles are the trimmings. Use soft 
creamy white nansook instead of stiff wiry Victoria 
lawn. The over-skirt described for cambric dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. [X., would 
be a good style for you. If it is to be a dressy over 
dresa, the waist should be a half-fitting basque. 

Maus. A. E. O.—The earliest hints about dress goods 
for spring will be found in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 1X. 

A Svusnsontser.—We know of no book on making 
leather-work. Cream-color is the fashionable shade 
for evening gloves. 

ex.—Address your inquiries for this column just as 
you did your business letter, to Harper & Brothers. 

A Constant Reaver.—You will find a pattern for a 
traveling-bag in cross stitch embroidery in Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VIL. 

Harriz.—You must understand the science of music 
in order to be abic to write the airs which you have 
composed. 








“FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.” 


Tuovsanps of human beings are yearly born 
on the swift current of disease down. to the grave, 
just because they do not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of themselves. A man meets his 
neighbor, and the first salutation is, ‘‘ How are 
you ?” or ** How is your health?” The reply 
frequently is, ‘‘Oh, I am well, with the excep- 
tion of a cold.” Most persons lightly regard a 
cold. Reader, do you know that a cold is one 
of the most dangerous of maladies? A cold not 
only clogs up the pores of the entire system, and 
retards circulation, but it is productive of Ca- 
tarrh, which is quite apt to lead to Consumption. 
** Oh,” you say, ‘‘It is nothing but a cold in my 
head.” ‘True; but that cold is really a mild 
form of Catarrh, and if not arrested im its course 
will become chronic. Catarrh is one of the 
most disagreeable, offensive affections in the cat- 
alogue of diseases. ‘The passage to the nose is 
obstructed, the sense of smell impaired, and 
there js a "disagreeable sensation of pressure in 
the head. In the more advanced stages, there is 
a discharge having an offensive odor. If the 
disease be allowed to continue in its course, 
thick, hard incrustations will form in the head, 
the bones of which sometimes become softened 
and break away in pieces. Why will persons 
continue to suffer from such an annoying, dis- 
gusting disease, when they can just as well be 
cured of it? Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will 
cure the worst forms of Catarrh ; in fact, it is 
the only sure and safe remedy which has yet 
been offered to the public. Many harsh, irri- 
tating preparations may for a time relieve the 
urgency of the symptoms, but they do not cure 
the disease. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is 
soothing and healing in its effects, and when 
used with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, according 
to directions, does not fail to effect a cure. 
Sold by all Druggists. —[Com. } 





For Covucus anp THroat DisorpDERs, use 
‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved 
their efficiency by a test of many years.—[ Com. } 








Toe “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the W1_tcox & Grass S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. ] 





Bosrwnetr’s Coooarne kills dandruff, eiage irritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair.—[Com.)} 

















Corpyvine Wurtt.—B: 


the meaus ofthe newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Siyp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(CONSUMPTION, Weak 1 Lu ng Throat 


Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh, and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from overt of the Blood, 
pe mptly. an and Semen cured by WINCHESTER’ $ 

LIME AND SODA 

lished 1858. Hprices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER cO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 


ATENT KNIFE- PLAITING MA- 
8 sizes, $8 apiece. Will plait Velvet, 
Crape, and all kinds of Dress Goods. ld at 116 
South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. F. SALLADE. 


om pode me COMB restores the vitality 
nal color of the hair and imparts a 
on beautiful lustre to it; alleviates neu- 
ralgic and nervous headaches, and instantly 
dries the hair after washing. The heating 
rods attached to these combs make excellent 
curling rods, Price $200. Sent either by mail or C.O.D. 
Heating Comb M’f’g Co., 122 Church St., N. Y. City. 














MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


strich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


e SHOPPING 


ery description executed with prom 
and discrimination, Circular, with full 

sent free. Miss M. J. Huntixeron, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished Be. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


English ~ahegy 
Jou SORTONe = rs hoe ew York. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 


Ladies should recolor their faded Fr ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using Leamon’s Antiine Dyes. 7 arti- 
cle can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, without 
soiling the heeds. They can be used for all kinds 4 
family dyeing and never tail. One trial will show 
poresaes eir use is, and or new color are appl ed. 
Faded colors can be revived or new colors your 
= heer ape to all fancy articles. 

for a boo! 
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Of every description for Ladies png KS oe by 
‘Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 29 West New 
York. Send stamp for Get Har, with b reference, &e. 


; ae ornamental leaved, and flow- 
VNgneeeseam 
ay Yall 0 "ALL I PARTS OF OF THE COUNTRY. 


4 for ill 


_ FOR ALL Ze . LB. 3 CASE, RICHMOND IND. 


EAUTIFUL 1 Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Coxoriric For 
Tux Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. Y. 


SRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
 pourEav, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 
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BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 
The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 
These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 


style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


EUGENIE’S. 

a) De Pus > 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
OR “CREME BLANCHE,” 

A beautiful invention of the eminent on. oe. 
L. F. COUD YW, Rue St. Anne, No, 52, P 

which means the Empress EUGENIE was mathe 
to preserve her beautiful ¢ complexion ; now offered to 


the ladies of AMEE RICA, as an indispensable toilet 
article, at ONE DOLLAR PER BOX. In- 


ported and warranted by 
naa ST 14TH ST., 


L, SHAW, MACY'S. 


54 
SOLE pence 364 Bowery Cor.4th St. 


The celebrated Dr. L. F COUDRAY'S 
AURORA, 
to bleach any color of dark hai: to a fine GOLDEN 
BLONDE, without ae he ju” 7 to the hair. 
Also, Dr. L. F.Coudray’s Ma ic Hair Tonic for 
moting the growth of the heal, and — gray 
to its natural color, $1 00 per bottle, at 


Of SHAW, ye WEST 14TH ST., 


NEAR MACY?S, 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 64 Bowery, Cor.4th St. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


and finest assortment, positively retailed 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fievrr, and 
are with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the nde inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest, part of the 





chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: é 
; Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ No. 4 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, =ame ma meseaaatonvd 
Cheml and ss ad 





ia) 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
| aay Se = Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
GROUND. 6cnan irdedepegeduuceccecéeg since “a 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
oe Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 








Anes (for 5 oon 2 to 13 yeurs old)....... “ 18 

LADIES’ AN ISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
ERR ye nae “ 30 

—- PROOF CLOAK, with “Cape and 

WTO « casncrceencshbconcdecedadsnedbesedee * 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and a 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suapenide r Pautaloons 
nab vuth from 8 to 15 Tid cinennédins *,% 

RIDING HAB i “(Postillion Basque 
we — 2s 8 SE ae “ 22 

LADY'S GA WRAPPER........... “ 36 

FRENCH BACK UE, AND DEMI- a 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 

Vol. VIII. 

DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRY................. oe | 

LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long W 

i 3 
Tra’ 3 
GIRLS WARDROBE, French Sacque, with: Di- 
Wale Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
a eSeseccvccsccessees coccee ath 
JOAN OF ARC ney — Apr 
irt and Long W * 15 

HENRI TROIS 
skirt and Walking Skir 17 

a with Shirred Tablier and Walking 

p-Sb padi bet MbMEG A SHAG ekse + pains pero 1g 

SHIRRKD BA 
and gaz 19 

CHILD'S DROBE, Box- Pleated Bloure 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 mouths to 5 years old)............... “21 


) 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Why Tay: amsiayse “ 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
Wis WIE IND 2 Sevkbsicvccksrescidevee sar 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and ag Ae Sides, Triple Apron, and a 


Long Walking Skirt.............cesesseeees 
LOOSE BASQU with a agi Cape, Square 
“o 


Apron, an NGKET 
UIS XV. JACK 
Wee GHG, .. 0.0500 nasckbettiessebesesees “ 39 
DOUBLE - eBREASTED FRENCH ‘JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, aud Clinging Walking 
Cota kha Tas ees “oeeecagie “4 
A 1D uare Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skirt..... <j phise dence ssbarsaces “ 48 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and yo eer Skirt “ 
MARQUISE 
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MARGUERIT. 
ing Ski 

PRI 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, ue But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for fir from 2 to 9 years old) . 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER........... 

Vol. 1X. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, -— Chemise, 
anol Chel Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 





CES RET TERRE NTE ORE * 4 
BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained Skirt........c.0sccssce-cveees “ 10 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN'I's, Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send 
at the neanal discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


—— Number of paper con- 
easure, Dealers supplied 





prices, at 

54 WEST 14TH 5&t., 
NEAR MACYS, 

SOLE AGENT,) 364 Bowery,Cor.4thSt. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
LIST, The most modern — of coiffures on hand, 
in t variety. Hair-dressing 50 cents. Combings 
uiake & up by the newly-invented method, 50 cents per 
omnes. A. ab taken . on ange. * Goods sent to 
the when pre ree 0 charges ; or, 
C. O. D., with privilege of examination. : 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 









IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore- Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
We sell more of Gruxs’ Exviuxnt Ioprpr or AmMo- 
nia; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 
F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


NEEDLES 


For all Machines at half the usual rates, Singer New ' 
Spe per doz. ; Wilcox & Gibbs, 60c. ; Curved 





mya OF all others, 4c Needle-Threadi: Thim- 
bles an Machine eedle Threader, 26c. each. close 
the money in a 4. and the Needles will be sent by 
re 1. RELIABLE NEEDLE CO. 4 


Manufacturers 
New Haven, Conn. 


MAILED maa 








Contains over 1,200 varieties V and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@ Sead for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
‘ing with that peerleas dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 











HT beautiful 
Monthly moss, pot- 


PLANTS. Ban ple 
SEEDS. soma 


Choice Flower Seeds 
— wd J mail for $1. 
es sent free to all 
who apply. BENJ. at ELLIOTT & CO., 
114 Market Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














DECALCOMANTIE, 
or .TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase bn pictures, 60 cla. They are Heads, Land: ) Auimala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Geate igures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful inting. Also, 5 agen ry GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Ageuts wi 
Address J. L. PATTEN & 0O., 162 Wiliam Street, New York, 


OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of ant 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sanke 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs 
Crark, D.D. A complete and very a description 
of this powerful religious 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a seas view of 
its causes, methods, and ‘development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











67" Harrer & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 60. 

13 SPLENDID 


ont {t is finer, sweeter. more 

lasting than any other. 3 
sizes, 25c,, 50c. and $1 per bottle. 
Ww. 0. Comsino, 887 Broadway, N.Y. 












For Hanging Pictures or Decne at 2 
cents per ya Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., , 365 Mair Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PIUM HA BIT, and he and how I was cured. Free- 
for Stamp. Dk. P. B, BOWSER, Logansport, Ind, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















NEW SILKS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open a Fine oiaieh of 


SPRING SILKS, 


Plain Colers, Stripes, and Checks. Also, 


BLACK SILKS 


of the most celebrated manufacture. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
Housekeeping Goods, 


Family and Table Linens, Blankets, 
Quilts, and 
WHITE GOODS 


of every description, at the LOWEST PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open a splendid stock of 
PARIS-MADE CHEMISES, NIGHT ROBES, 
DRAWERS, CAMISOLES, 

FRENCH PERCALE WALKING SKIRTS. 
INFANTS OUTFITS. 

NIGHT — SHIR’ 

BROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTS. 
meri... Robes, and Embroidered 
Merino Cleaks, 

CORSETS AND DRESS IMPROVERS. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St, 


NEW YORK. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 
NAINSOOK EMBROIDER 
§ EMBROIDERIES in the City. 
Our Own mn... and Best Quality of Work, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
NEW ECRU CACHMERE NETS, 
CACHMERE LACES IN ALL WIDTHS. 
INSERTINGS AND SPANISH NETS. 
SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 
With a magnificent selection of our own manufacture 
CACHMERE TIES, STREAMERS, 
JABOPS, SCARFS, &c. 
SLEEVELESS JACKETS, CAPES, and RUFFLINGS. 
Immediate Attention to orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


LOWEST PRICES! 


FINE HAMBURG EDGINGS 


MILLER & GRANT'S, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of hix profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be e had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


NOVELTIES 1 LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H,. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Senton: 
‘BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost. per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for an oe Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
PES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry wilt Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
HE GREAT GRANGE PAPER OF AMERICA, 
THE AMERICAN PATRON, 
ONLY $1 25 PER YEAR. THREE MONTHS ON 
TRIAL FOR 2% CENTS. All about the Farm and the 
Grange. Send TEN CENTS for Sample copy and our 
Rithograph—two pictures—of the farmer who reads, 
and the one who pm on’t believe in Agricultural Papers, 
Book Larnin’, &c. Cor. A. B. SM MED DLEY, Lecturer, 
of the National Grange, is one of its editors. Address 
. BARND, Publisher, Fivvt AY, Omo. 















































RENCH STAMPING PAPER PATTERNS and In- 
PORTED Emprorperrpy Goons. Perforating Machines 
and accessories, V. VIGOUROUX, 122 


4th Ave., N. ¥. 





RELIGIOUS 


READING. 





DAVID, KING 


David, King of Israel : 


This work forms a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the library of popular religious literature. 
The author takes up the principal events in the life 
of David, King of Israel, from the anointing at Beth- 
lehem to his death, describes each in a clear, direct, 
and simple style, and from each draws its appropriate 
lessons. “I have endeavored,” he says in his preface, 
“to give vividness and reality to the far-off past, and 
to draw from it lessons of ‘doctrine, of warning, of 


His Life and its Lessons. 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


OF ISRAEL. 


By the Rev. Witt1am M. Taytor, D.D., 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


reproof, of correction, of instruction in righteousness’ 
for the present.” To the student of the Bible this 
book will prove of great assistance, especially in the 
attainment of a clear understanding of the Psalms of 
David, and a true appreciation of their emotional and 
poetic as well as their religious character. It is a 
work that pastors and teachers in Sunday-schools, 


| and all readers of the Bible, will find exceedingly val- 
| uable and instructive. 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 


Elijah the Prophet. 


Another volume of Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s expository 
sermons. The Prophet Elijah furnishes the theme 
of this, as did David that of the former volume. For 
this style of sermonizing, as for some others, Dr. Tay- 
lor has very rare gifts; and ministers, Sabbath-school 
teachers, and all Christians who would know the 
Bible's hidden wealth, and how to use it, will do well 
to study these rich and enriching volumes.—Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 

*** Dr. William M. Taylor gives us another good 
book in his “ Elijah the Prophet.” In some respects 





the volume deserves even higher praise than his 
** David, King of Israel.”—Jndependent, N. Y. 


By the Rev. Wm. M. Tartor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, and Author of ‘‘ David, King of Israel.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


In this volume Dr. Taylor has given an admirable 
illustration of the way in which the Old Testament 
may be studied and preached from with unfailing in- 
terest and with spiritual profit. His delineation of 
the character and history of the grand old Hebrew 
prophet is intensely graphic and lifelike; while in 
his adaptation of the history to practical uses he 
manifests an originality and fervor of thought which 
enable him to evolve the most weighty and spiritual 
lessons from the successive scenes. In this respect 
the book is to be commended as a most suggestive 
model for good historical preaching. — Evangelist, 
N. Y. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


0@ Harrer & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution, There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. . 








The. best publication of its ciuss in America, aud 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.— Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Hzaminer 
and Chronicle, 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its.supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 





The only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


Prices reduced to $16 & $18, with 
liberal discount to the trade. 
Send for Circular, to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart's. 


ANDERSONVILLE. 


Prison Life in n the § South: 


at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsborough, 
and Andersonville, during the years 1864 and 
1865. By A. O. Asporr, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
The book exhibits all the various phases of rebel 
treatment of their prisoners, and is indispensable to 


a comprehension of the spirit in which war was waged 
by our adversaries.—N. Y. Times. 











A Narrative of Andersonville, 
drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial 
of Henry Wirz, the Jailer. With the Argu- 
ment of Colonel N. P. Chipman, Judge-Ad- 
vocate. By AMBROSE SPENCER. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


12mo, 


The present work is founded on the author’s per- 
sonal observation, and also on the evidence elicited 
on the trial of Wirz. The starvation, the shooting, the 
dead-line, the poisonous vaccine matter, the systemat- 
ic robbery, the tearing with blood-hounds—all the ter- 
rible means by which, as Wirz boasted, more Unionists 
were murdered by him than Lee was killing at the 


front, are described in a calm, judicial manner, much | 


more effective than any ambitious rhetoric could be. 
Indeed, the bare statement of facts is quite sufficient 
to thrill the reader with horror and indignation.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
t@" Hareee & Broruens will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





eral and personal gossip, — Boston Saturday Ev 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

One hb, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauvern’s Magazine, Haxver’s Weexvy, and Hakegr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wreexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ge free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


cd 





' Terms ror Apvertistne tv Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
es | Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
= Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
‘arper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
a 95 per per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POUSECLEANINGT IME's QOMING 


Your Carpets must be Relaid. 
DO YOU < want to save time, temper, and backaches ? 
The EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER 
and Tack- a combi ined will lay you: r Carpets with Bass. 
Every one tays, ‘Is just the thing we want." You will be 
delighted with it. Circulars free. 
= post-paid, on receipt $1. 
ress Excelsior wie 6 Co. 15t Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill, 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 

TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


OOK AGENTS ATTENTION! 
9 The subscrib- 
er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
a pg para Sie LANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
AN- Li A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
Lratous KK VOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Asnort. The Great 
Religious ‘CYCLOPEDIA of Biblical, Theclogical 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Criwtook an 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONF’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new ‘and valu- 
= works. ‘Ierms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, | New York. 
ADIES’ Materials for aoe Work. To make 
Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames. Send two stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures. J. JAY GOULD; Boston, Mass. 


$19 a day at home, Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
O it~ terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
WINTER BOOKLIST 


L 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wiritam Swinton, 
Author of “ Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” ‘‘ Word - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T.J.Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

II. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
O.tpsant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
* Innocent,” “‘ Squire Arden,” “* For Love an Life, = 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


III. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and (Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Feank Vincent, Jr., ‘Author 
of “ The Lard of the White Elephant.” i2mo, Cloth, 


IV. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovus Ciarxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Temperance Story.” By 
Evwarp Jenks, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 


Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
VI. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. By Cuarces Dickens. With Original L- 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

(Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 
VIL 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Foxsrer. With an Etch- 
ing by jon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 

VIII. 

HALVES. ANovel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy, " “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents 

IX. 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Maron, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This is the third volume issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— 
Eusebius. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— Athenagoras. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. 
By Lady Aveusta Noet. 
x. 
SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samvert Smruzs, Author of 
“* Self-Help,” ‘‘Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sous,” “The Huguevots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with ** Self-Help” and “ Character.”) 


A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


XIL. 
VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. By 
Mary Croitt Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


I. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of *“* David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 

XIV. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylou and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Guif to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. ». Nzw- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

XV. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farszon, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 
“* Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents, 

XVI. 


CASTELAR'’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
reiar. Trauslated by Mrs. Amruvz AgnoLv. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVII. 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Auner Dovs. +’ Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XVIII. 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Katuariwwe Kive, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. _ 


CARLETON’'S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Witt Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
silnstreted. Square 8yvo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 

vA 
sa Harree & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harper’s Caratocuz mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER 


QtAnrine PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTL HY & BRO., 278 6th 
Avenue, N N. . ¥., oF 13: or 182 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


to ore and sell our 
EALER: 


WANTED! 225320 


from house to 
house. Eighty dollars a aaa otel and trave! 
expenses paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free 
e by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 


perday. Two entirely new urticles, salable as flour. 
Address A. B. WHITE & co., Newark, N. J. 


$17 male, in their locality. Terms & OU ITFIT FREE. 
Addre 8 P. O. Vioxrry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

- r day at home. Samples worth $1 
85 to $20 Free. Stinson N & Co. »Portland, Maine. 


95%; aw. Send or Chromo Catalegue, 
10: J. Li. Lurruxy's Sons, Boston, Masa, 


& BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. BS 
Visiting Conde, with 
printed, sent for 25c. ave 100 styles. 
a. ‘Wanted. “9 samples sent for 

. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





our name finely. 











WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send —- for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 
C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 





A WEEK to Agents,Old and You , Male and Fe- 

















Drawinc or A Doc. By Rusens. A Srupy or a Scuoot-Boy. 


O_p MAsTERs. 


FACETIZ. 


A Sivpce Littie Frowrr.—In one:of the early comic annuals there are some amusing 
lines of Hood’s, describing how a country nursery-man had made a large sum out of the 
sale of a simple little flower, which he sold under the name of the “ Rhodum Sidus.” 
This charming name had proved quite an attraction to the ladies, and the flower had be- 
come the rage of the season. At length a pertinacious botanist, who found that the 
flower was a not uncommon weed, insisted on knowing where the nursery-man had got 
his name from ; he elicited the following reply : 

“T found this flower in the road beside us, 
So christened it the Rhodum Sidus.” 


. eee 

An Invant Lociotan.—One morning during’ the recent very cold weather Miss Lily re- 
fused to get up and be washed. Her aunt, who follows the modern mode of dealing with 
children, and considers that they should always be argued with, but never made to do as 
they are bid, in vaip exhausted her eloquence in describing the excellences of purification, 
for the infant logician fairly confuted her by this ingenious antithesis :; “ Aunt Mary, you do 
as you like, andlet me do asIlike. You like to be clean and cold, I like to be warm and dirty.’ 














LAST OF HIS RACE. 


A genius in New Bedford is fitting up a steamer for the purpose of towing icebergs to 
India, where they sell for six cents a pound.. Another proposes to do still better—to fit a 
screw in the iceberg itself, and thus avoid the expense of ship-building. 

indies 

There seems to be such a thing as having too much religion. A passenger once asked 
the captain of a vessel on the coast of Africa if the natives kept the Sabbath. “ Yes,” he 
replied, “and every thing else they can lay their hands on.” 


—>——__ 
Cheek wins in this world, especially if the cheek is dimpled and rosy. 
omemmeneti paseo 


“The cat hath been called a domestik animal,” says Josh Billings, “ but i never conld 
tell whyfore. All thare iz domestik about a cat iz, you kant loze one; they are as tuff to 
lozeaz a bad reputashun iz. Yu may send one out of the State done up neatly in a meal 
bag, and the next morning yu will find him alongside the kitchen stove, reddy tew be 
stepped on. Thare iz only one thing about a cat that i like, and that iz, they are very 
reasonable ; a little money, well put, will go a great way in cats.” 


‘ 


hitiie: 
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FASHION OF 1876—-WHICH IS WHICH? 


had des' 
for you, a 

“ He did, Sir, when I was a child,” was the reply ; “ but 
He thinks now I am old enough to do it myself.” 


HARPER'S BAZAN. 


|Marou 4, 1876, 








By ONE OF THE 











A Lanpscare PaInTING. 





“She was not violently lively, but 
Stole on your spirit, like a May-day 


breaking.” 


—Byron: Don Fuan. 


“Eliza,” said a clergyman to one of his parishioners 
whom he saw with her hair in curling papers, “if G 
igned your hair to curl, He would have curled it 


—_—>——— 
A NURSERY RHYME FOR 1876. 


Rock-a-by baby, on the tree-top! 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock. 
But the cradle of liberty never will fall, 
Though the boughs do wave and the trec is so tall. 


It’s a simple contrivance, dear, having a spring, 

That will hold you and rock you, as safe as a king; 
You can see the whole world as your eyes grow strong— 
The wonderful world that’s been growing so long, 


That is wiser, my dear, and braver and truer 
Each year as it grows. Of this we're sure; 
And this is why babies, in all times and lands, 
Frolic and crow and toss up their hands. 


—_——~>—_- 


A DISTINCTION. WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 
(A Drama in two Acts, illustrative of the Peculiarities of 


the Idiom of End-dearment.) 
Act. I.—Before the Event. 


eraruina. ** Ah, 
—a sad young dog !” 


Apo.puvus. “ Won't it make its adored happy by nam- 
ing the day, then—a — little puss!” 
§ suppose it must have its own way 


Aor IL—A/fter the Event. 


—_—~———_ 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND—CONVERSATION AT A 


Srrarutwa (with emphasis). “Oh! when mamma comes 
you will not treat me so—you insolent puppy |” 
Apvo.ravus (with decided emphasis). “ Ah 
me—you cat!” 


FASHIONABLE BALL. 


Muppir-acep Party (envious of the belle of the room, and 
determined to put her down). ‘‘ How admirably your dress- 
maker has altered your dress ! 
it as the one you wore last year.” 

Yoone Parry (with outraged feelings, owing to the con- 
sciousness that the insulted garb had come direct from 
Worth’s, and was now worn for the first time). ** Yes, it is 
nicely done, I think. By-the-way, tell me, Mrs. 
where did you procure your new teeth ? They are 
—-. But I must say I liked your Jast year’s false 
hair much better than that you now wear.” 

[Stately courtesies on both si 


” 
? don't talk to 
[Curtain falis. 


I vow I hardly recognized 


on both sides, and a mutual re- 
solve never to recognize the creature again, 





A Doc—arrter Sik Epwin Lanpszer. 


A newspaper contains an: announcement to this effect: ‘‘ Wanted, at this office, a bull- 
dog of good size, sound teeth, and ferocious disposition, that will attend to his business, 
Ps take his pound of flesh from the man who soils our floor with tobacco juice and 
steals our newspapers.” 

Tue Here To an Inigu Estate.—‘ Sure,” cried an Irishman, “ an’ I’m heir to a splendid 
estate under me father’s will. When he died, he ordered me brother to divide the house 
wid ei an’, by St. Patrick, he did it—for he tuk the inside himself, an’ gave me the 
outside.” 

_o——_—_ 


To Cottan Beer.—Walk into pe butcher’s shop you fancy, and select the particular bit 
of beef you think would be good collared. Then watch the butcher ; also your o portunity. 
When the butcher is looking the other way, walk slowly up to your particular bit of beef, 
smile on it benignantly, take it up gently, pat it under your coat quietly, stroll out calmly 
to the nearest corner, turn that corner, and then—cut and run, This is a really econom- 
ical recipe for collaring beef. 

















HARD TIMES. 


Smatt Boy. ‘Why, I can remember the time when I could go to any of 
the family and get a quarter just as easy; but now, by jingo! I can’t collect 
five cents out of the whole crowd.” 


Some eccentric person wants, according to his correspondence in a daily paper, to 
abolish shaking hands. What would he have? The boot? 


————~< 
When you go to Kansas and hear the young-ladies speak of “ flipping toes,” don’t let 
it alarm you. They are only referring, in the native tongue, to dancing. 
—_—~>———— 


A piano affords a young lady a good chance to show her fingering and her flnger-ring. 
———~.——_———— 


About to be sent to the House of Correction, a convict was told that he would be set to 
picking oakum. “ Let ’em try it,” said he; “ I'l tear the thing to pieces !” 


—_@——_ 
Fancy -Work on Ktp.—The French lady who killed six of her children by sticking nee- 


dles into them has been executed. She carried the use of the needle to such perfection 
and finished her work off so thoroughly, that she lost her head in consequence. 


very ’ 
DOUBTFUL AFFECTION. 


Lovine Ster-Motuer. ‘‘ Don’t give any more candy to Fido; you'll spoil 
his teeth. You had better eat it yourself, dear.” 




















